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For THE REcorD: Several years ago, the Fund for the 
Republic undertook a project to study and evaluate the 
historical role of Communism in American life and institu- 
tions. An integral part of the project was the creation of 
a collection of documents and records that would be of the 
greatest value to the members of the project and to any 
future students of the subject. The collection is virtually 
complete and is now available to researchers at the Tami- 
ment Library, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 

The collection consists of. the following: 

1. Approximately 1,000 books on Communism in the 
United States, and on related subjects, written chiefly in the 
*30s, 40s and early °50s. 

2. A complete run of the Daily Worker on microfilm. 

3. The most extensive collection extant on microfilm of 
unpublished PhD dissertations dealing with Communism and 
related subjects. 

4. An extensive collection of hearing transcripts and re- 
ports of investigations on Communism by various Congres- 
sional committees during the past 20 years. 

5. The largest single publicly available collection of 
pamphlets, consisting of many hundreds of items, published 
by the CP principally in the 30s and °40s. 

6. An invaluable microfilm collection of the transcripts of 
trials and judicial hearings, with related documents, of the 
most important proceedings involving the Communist move- 
ment from 1919 to date. There are 23 such microfilms, which 
include the cases of Harry Bridges, Judith Coplon, the ori- 
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ginal Smith Act trial (Dennis vs. U.S.), Ben Gitlow, Alger 
Hiss, and Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. 

7. An important indication, we’re glad to note, of the 
kinds of non-Communist materials which are extremely use. 
ful for the study of Communism in the U.S. is the complete ) 
microfilm run of THE New LeEaper from its inception ip 
1923 until 1950, when it adopted its present format. 

RASKIN ON STEEL: Most people are perhaps not following 
the details of the current contract negotiations between the 
United Steel Workers and representatives of the steel ip. 
dustry. But just about everybody concerned with the stat¢ 
of the economy, and with problems of inflation, cost of living 
and national productivity, is going to be affected by the 
outcome of these negotiations. So we’re very pleased to call 
just about everybody’s attention to a lucid, perceptive analy 
sis of the ramifications of the situation in steel by A. H 
Raskin, chief labor reporter for the New York Times. Ras 
kin’s articles will appear here next week. 

Exttiot E. CoHen: Except in the minds of friends an 
family, the death of a well-known figure inevitably occasions 
reflection on his public accomplishments. But there was pro, 
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found personal shock, even for many who hardly knew him box. 1 
at the tragic death of Elliot Cohen last week. It goes withoue erence 
saying that, as creator and editor of the distinguished} racy, 
monthly, Commentary, he made a singular contribution ti fidenc 
the nation’s intellectual life. But the man, somehow, over§ (ono, 
shadowed the institution. The grief we feel is a measure of “ff 
3 3 . assure 
how his unique personality affected us all. : 
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Communist attempt to control school system and betrayal of promise to introduce 


badly needed reforms has given new impetus to opposition forces 


Disillusion in Kerala 


BomBay 
WO AND A HALF years ago, Indians 
Ti the State of Kerala went to the 
polls in their second general elections 
and made history by putting Com- 
munism into power through the ballot 
box. They did so, not to express pref- 
erence for Communism over democ- 
racy, but to express a vote of no con- 
fidence in the ruling Indian National 
Congress party. Moreover, they were 
assured in advance that if the Com- 
munist party in Kerala were victor- 
ious, it would work within the Indian 
Constitution. Subsequently, Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru lent his 
weight to this assurance. 

Two and a half years ago, most 
Indians, including Nehru, still were 
inclined to take the Communists at 
their word, In any case, the people 
of Kerala were desperate.’ Their 
15,000 square miles had to support 
approximately 1,000 people per 
square mile and the land literally was 
disappearing under its burden of hu- 
manity. The State, among the most 
fertile in the country, had no indus- 
tries, and the people, even with the 
Republic’s highest literacy rate, could 
find no employment. 

The Communists promised new 
jobs, new homes, new projects. They 
promised to clean up the administra- 
tion, inaugurate land reform, and 
wrest the rich tea, rubber and pepper 
plantations from British hands. 
Among them were men and women 
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SHAROKH SABAVALA reports on India 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


with clean public service records in 
an area where, as the new Commu- 
nist Chief Minister put it to me, cor- 
ruption was a way of life. 

But now the people of Kerala have 
discovered that election promises are 
not worth much, irrespective of their 
source. The Communists are proving 
just as corrupt as their predecessors, 
not for themselves as individuals, but 
for their party. As to their other 
promises, the State still lags behind 
many others in its development pro- 
grams; Indian and foreign govern- 
ments have refused to cooperate in 
the setting up of new industries; un- 
employment continues to mount; and 
instead of taking over the plantations, 
all that the Communists seem to have 
created is labor trouble, which cuts 
further into production. Above all, a 
peaceful state has been seized with a 
yen for frightening violence as the 
State police, ordered not to suppress 
the “voice of the people,” idly stand 
by. 

Between 1957 and today, Nehru 
and the Indian Government, playing 
at being properly constitutional, have 
watched from the sidelines. The State 
Congress party also has remained pas- 
sive. Meanwhile, the Constitution has 
been subverted, the law courts tam- 
pered with, religion brought into con- 
tempt. Every effort has been made 
to enrich, entrench and otherwise 
strengthen the Communist party ma- 
chine. Cells have been set up in vil- 
lages and factories. Party cadres have 
been set up to watch non-conformist 
Government officials. The State Ad- 


ministration, on more than one oc- 
casion, has sought to withdraw cases 
against Communists accused of vio- 
lence. Condemned murderers have 
been given amnesty. 

But Kerala, with its traditions of 
freedom, its fierce individuality, its 
passion for argument, could just 
stand so much. The turning point 
came in September 1957 when the 
Government introduced an Education 
Act in the State Legislature. With 
720 high and secondary schools, 8,509 
middle and primary schools and 56 
colleges, mostly in private hands, edu- 
cation is practically the State’s big- 
gest industry, and it was inevitable 
that the Communists, once estab- 
lished, would turn their energies to- 
ward a takeover. The Act they in- 
troduced sought, among other things, 
to force all privately-run educational 
institutions which received State sub- 
sidies—most of them do—to recruit 
teachers from a Government-approved 
list. Furthermore, it sought to set up 
a system whereby the monthly salary 
of these teachers, to be paid out of 
the State Treasury, would be given 
them, not through school manage- 
ments, as is customary, but through 
individual heads of institutions. 

The Act immediately was chal- 
lenged as contravening the Indian 
Constitution. Indian President Ra- 
jendra Prasad withheld his signature 
for many months, until the Supreme 
Court gave its verdict and many of 
the offending provisions were deleted. 
But enough provisions remained to 
give the Kerala Government the be- 





ginnings of what the Bishop ot ‘Iri- 
vandrum--the State capital—called a 
thought-contro] apparatus. And the 
Communists are now trying to im- 
plement this Act for the next aca- 
demic year, starting June 1959. This 
decision has set off a State-wide agi- 
tation. The powerful Catholic Church 
and the trading community of Nairs, 
who between them run more than 
7.000 schools, have decided not to 
reopen their institutions after the cur- 
rent summer holidays. The Nairs’ 
leader, 82-year-old Mannath Padman- 





high command in New Delhi has 
been made despite a recent report on 
Kerala filed by one of its general 
secretaries, which finds that “the 
Communist party has become a sec- 
ond limb of the Government, that this 
party holds courts and that its cells 
are given extra-judicial authority.” 
It further finds that “the civil ad- 
ministration has become demoralized, 
the Judiciary is intimidated and ihe 
State police reduced to obeying party 
orders.” 

Despite the Congress party’s still 


‘PEOPLE DISCOVERED THAT ELECTION PROMISES AREN'T WORTH MUCH' 


abhan, having publicly sworn to end 
Communist rule, has been making a 
royal progress from town to town, 
rousing the people to rebellion. The 
State Congress, Praja Socialist and 
Moslem League parties have joined 
in sending the President of India a 
mammoth petition setting out their 
tharges against the Government. 
The Socialists and the Moslem 
Leaguers are joining the Catholic 
Church and the Nair community in 
the fight against the Education Act, 
while the 
Nehru’s curious ambivalence is in evi- 
dence—is permitted to take part not 
as a party, but in an individual ca- 
pacity. This decision by the Congress 


Congress — here again 


lukewarm stand, the opposition is 
now sufficiently mobilized to put the 
Communists into a panic. The Chief 
Minister has taken the portfolio of 
Home Affairs away from an Inde- 
pendent, who supports the party, and 
has given it to a die-hard Communist. 
The new Home Minister now threat- 
ens to bring in the Army—this would 
require New Delhi’s concurrence—to 
put down any civil disorders that may 
occur within the next few weeks. 
Meanwhile, there is much running 
backwards and forwards, The Chief 
Minister has flown to New Delhi to 
brief Nehru. From New Delhi, the 
entire Central Secretariat of the Com- 
munist party of India has flown to 


Trivandrum, the State capital, to } 
on tap to advise its besieged Stati 
Government. The anxiety now mania 
fest results from the knowledge 
President Prasad may dismiss th 
Communist Cabinet, suspend the Co 
stitution and order fresh elections { 
law and deteriorates ayy 
further. 
All this should give satisfaction tg 
those who oppose Communism jn 
India, but it does not. For the main 
drive against Communism in Keralj 
comes not the democrati 
parties, the trade unions and th 
strong student bodies, but from the 
leaders of the Church—an institution 
which is anything but popular with 
the masses—and from those whos 
views on reform, including land re 
form, are known to be narrow and 
sectarian. Both these opponents olf} 
Communism, says Kerala public opin; 
ion, are fighting to preserve their ow 
interests, which do not necessarilj 
coincide with the welfare of the State, 
This allegation may or may not bf 
true, but it does create factions in the 
ranks of those who want the Com 


order 


from 


} 


munists to be driven out of the Stat 
of Kerala. 

Soon after the 1957 elections 
Nehru appointed V. K. Krishn 
Menon to act as a liaison officer bef 
tween the Congress party’s Working 
Committee in New Delhi and the 
Kerala State Congress party. Menon| 
has consistently opposed a joint Con 
gress-Socialist-Moslem League fron! 
against the Communists, for reason 
best known to him. Since the appoint 
ment of Mrs. Indira Gandhi as Conf 
gress President, however, such a fronlf 
But from 
Nehru’s most recent directives to the 
State party, it is clear that Meno 
still has not completely lost his grip 
on Kerala affairs. Tibet was a blov 
to him, and Kerala, if it erupts, maj 
finish him as far as the ruling part) 
is concerned. Meanwhile, Nehru, si 
ting on his tall fence, prefers to be 
thought of as a fair and impartial 
Prime Minister of India, rather than 
as a member of a party which always 


slowly is being forged. 


has opposed Communism. 
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Keraly ounT RUSHMORE is turning out 
ocrati M to be a more important peak 
id thffthan I ever imagined. In a column 
m the shout Washington and Lincoln I took 
itutiofftime out to make a remark about the 
r Witifour American worthies whom Gutzon 
who Borglum sculpturally immortalized 
nd ref on its beautifully polished and illumi- 
W anfinated shoulder. Hardly anything I 
its olffhave seen has moved me more than 
opin those four figures burnished by the 
T OWN} setting sun. This is a magnificent idea 
magnificently realized. 

I did not criticize or in any way 
speak ill of this great work. I 
merely made a remark which was 
in line with my thought about the 
joint celebrations of Washington and 
Lincoln in the short month of Febru- 
ary. I said something to the effect 
that both men were supremely great, 
yet they were profoundly different. I 
remarked that there was an artistic 
completeness about the combination 
of the two. And then I happened to 
write that if Borglum had devoted 
his mountain to these two, his work 
would have been even 
pressive than it is. 

} Once you went beyond our su- 
preme pair, I argued, you entered the 
realm of argument. If you included 
Jefferson, some would want Hamil- 
ton. If you counted in Teddy Roose- 
velt, many would surely ask for 
Franklin D. But these moderns have 
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ma) @ not yet been idealized. 

art! I suppose it is natural that I should 
, Sit receive a good deal of comment on a 
0 be B popular subject like this. Some gently 
rtial poked fun at me because the boys in 
than the office had placed the sacred 
vayS@ Mountain in Colorado. Others either 





‘upported or opposed my idea that it 
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By William E. Bohn 


Place for Women 
On Mount Rushmore 


would have been better to limit our 
lapidarian adoration to two of our 
great ones. But one fine letter I have 
received takes quite a different point 
of view. It is from Mrs. Rose Arnold 
Powell of Minneapolis and I will 
quote it in full: 

“Rather tardily I am carrying out 
my intention to write you regarding 
your editorial in THE NEw LEADER 
republished in the Minneapolis Star 
March 17, 1959, under the caption, 
‘Too Many Faces on Mt. Rushmore.’ 

“This letter is not a criticism of 
your opinion but an effort to point 
out what a President of the National 
Council of Parents and Teachers in 
the 1930s called a glaring omission— 
the absence of a representative of the 
Woman Movement in the Shrine of 
Democracy. From the very beginning 
there was a controversy politically as 
well as from other angles, but the 
four heads represented what Gutzon 
Borglum, sculptur and designer of 
the historic monument, approved. 
However, it was the highest concep- 
tion men had of the complete expres- 
sion of democracy which the leading 
pioneers of the Woman Movement in 
America, Susan B. Anthony and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, had when 
the great adventure in democracy 
was externalized. 

“I recall the silver anniversary, 
August 10, 1952, of the celebration of 
the choosing of the site chosen in 
1927, which President Coolidge 
attended. At this early stage of Rush- 
more history I learned that it was a 
wholly masculine memorial and from 
that day on I have noted the deep 
injustice to the women of America 
in the founding, expansion and 











preservation of our country in war 
and in peace. 

“In November 1953, then a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C., I had an 
interview with Gutzon Borglum, and 
made my first pleas for the recogni- 
tion of Susan B. Anthony as the most 
worthy representative of women’s 
part in the period being commemo- 
rated in the memorial. I continued 
my appeals during the following 
years and he was really sympathetic, 
but he encountered much opposition 
from others, including men in posi- 
tions of authority; but in the last 
letter he wrote me in the year pre- 
ceding his death in 1941, he said: ‘I 
have in mind a place for Miss 
Anthony’s portrait with the great in- 
scription on the west wall. 
Though time and circumstances have 
improved conditions and feminine 
appreciation of their own Great 
Emancipator, | have never given up 
hope that eventually a real shrine of 
Democracy will evolve: Washington, 
Lincoln, Anthony, “The Big Three.’ ” 

This old marcher in suffrage 
parades inevitably thrills to this 
appeal. It requires an effort to refrain 
from running off into one of my old 
suffrage speeches. It is true, of 
course, that the women have done at 
least half of the world’s work from 
the beginning down and have got 
precious little credit for it. Why this 
has happened is a problem too com- 
plicated to discuss here. 

But monuments and similar formal 
acknowledgments really don’t count 
for much. Our women leaders have 
fine pieces of statuary under the great 
dome in Washington, a more con- 
spicuous place than Mount Rush- 
more. I doubt if it means anything to 
most of the millions of viewers. But 
the women in the House of Repre- 
sentatives make an impression. We 
have a new crop down there, Mrs. 
Powell. They are different from the 
old suffragists. They know how to get 
elected. They know how to talk busi- 
ness on the floor of the House. In the 
course of time they and their succes- 
sors will play a great part in our 


public life. 











Traveler’s Notebook 











VISIT TO PORTUGAL 


COIMBRA 

IIS UNIVERSITY town, whose en- 

j tem population of 50,000 persons 

makes it the third largest city of 

Portugal, includes some 9,000 stu- 

dents. It is also the center of opposi- 
tion to the Government. 

I was standing in front of one of 
the university medical buildings when 
a student pointed to some writing that 
had been washed off, 

“Pao. Liberdade. Do you know 
what those words mean?” he asked in 
French. 

“Yes,” I replied. “Bread. Liberty.” 

“You are an American,” he said. 
“T can tell by your accent.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And what do you think of Portu- 
gal?” he asked in a mocking tone. 

“It’s an interesting country,” | said 
with caution. 

“Interesting,” ‘interesting,’” he 
sneered, with rare Portuguese sar- 
casm. “So is Siam.” 

“I haven’t been to Siam. so I don’t 
know.” 

“Have you ever read Plato’s Re- 
public?” he asked. 

“Yes, many years ago.” 

“Well, now you are visiting it,” he 
said. “Plato was kicked out of Sicily 
by Dionysius the Tyrant. He wan- 
dered 2,000 years trying to find a 
country which would be more sympa- 
thetic . . . and he found it. You are 
now in the land where each class is 
in its place, where justice is every 
man doing what he must and where 





Dante. M. FRIEDENBERG has written 
frequently for the New Republic, 
Commonweal and other periodicals. 


By Daniel M. Friedenberg 


the philosopher kings rule—but they 
are now called university professors.” 

“Considering that you are a uni- 
versity student being trained to join 
the class of philosopher kings, that 
sounds a little ungrateful,” I said. 

“Our blessed Leader, our Assistant 
Premier and the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, Justice, Finance, Public 
Works and Education are all univer- 
sity professors,” he continued sar- 
castically, as though he had not heard 
me. 

“Come,” I said, “let’s have a cup 
of coffee together.” 

Rodriguez S..., Diaz L... and 
I sat together in a cafe on one of the 
crowded narrow streets. Both Rodri- 
guez, the student [ had met. and his 
friend Diaz were ardent supporters 
of Jaime Cortezao, a well-known Por- 
tuguese historian who had recently 
been arrested by Portugal’s dictator. 
Although Rodriguez inclined to cyni- 
cism, both friends could most easily 
be classified in the political sense as 
left-wing Socialists, 

“One thing I have noticed is that 
Portugal never seems to be called a 
dictatorship in world news,” I said. 
“Do you think that is because Premier 
Oliveira Salazar came to power in a 
less violent way, say, than Franco or 
Mussolini?” 

“That’s part of it,” Diaz said. “But 
I think there’s a better reason. Oli- 
veira Salazar is more a continuation 
of the political life of his country than 
any other modern dictator. Hitler was 
a truly revolutionary figure; for ex- 
ample, the German nobility bitterly 
opposed him and the big industrial- 
ists were more his tools than his mas- 


ters. And Mussolini, a former atheist 
and Socialist, retained many revolu- 
tionary ideas even after taking power. 
Oliveira Salazar, to the contrary, is 
merely a projection of the same forces 
that have dominated Portuguese so- 
ciety for hundreds of years.” 

“But it’s also true,” Rodriguez 
added, “that Oliveira Salazar is les 
flamboyant. He doesn’t want to rule 
the world. He is quite satisfied to 
keep things as they were before, that 
is, for the poor to be resigned to their 
fate. He never believed in the mys. 
tique of fascism, the yoke-and-arrows 
‘Arriba Espafia’ nonsense, swastikas 
and glittering uniforms. In a way, 
he’s cleverer than the other dictators 
because he blends so well with the 
traditionalist element in society.” 

“What happens when he dies?” | 
asked. “I believe he is in his late 
60s. He can’t last forever.” 

Rodriguez snorted. “That's easy. 
They will find another one. It might 
easily be a pompous ass like General 
Humberto Delgado, the recently de- 
feated Presidential candidate, whose 
liberalism consists solely in being out 
rather than in. As long as our society 
is in the hands of the same clique— 
the feudal estate owners of the south, 
the old-style ecclesiasts and the fright- 
ened industrialists—nothing except 
the name of the dictator will change.” 

“You don’t sound very hopeful,” | 
said, 

“I’m not,” Rodriguez said. “The 
only convinced liberals are from the 
middle class, like the students here in 
Coimbra, and once they go home to 
dear poppa’s business the vast ma 
jority will become pillars of the old 
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ciety. They know they don’t like 
jictatorships, but, at bottom, they 
we afraid of almost anything that 
vill lead to radical change. And the 
por are kept in line by doles and a 
wcret police which is worse than in 






Spain.” 

“Don’t forget the possibility of 
European unity,” said Diaz to his 
friend. “Even a degree of economic 
unification would help lower the tar- 
if walls against our products.” 
“Come off it,” said Rodriguez. 
“You know as well as I do that the 
old guard would never give up a 
precious inch of their rights. I can 
just hear the screams of indignation: 
Remember Prince Henry, Magellan, 
da Gama, Caméens! Our glorious 
past! Besides, what market? The 
Spanish and Italians produce olive 
oil as cheaply as we do. Wheat is a 
clut on the world market. All we have 
is our cork, and they’ll probably in- 
vent a plastic to eliminate that in the 
next few years, 

“The truth is, we have a few ordi- 
nary land crops, no minerals of value, 
no oil resources, while the little in- 
dustry we have is dependent on im- 
ported raw materials, We are dead, 
living on dreams of past glory. You 
know what may be our only hope? It 
is the tourist trade. Now that the 
refugee capital has left Lisbon for 
America, we can only look to tour- 
ists . , , American, Brazilian, even 
Russian! That is the ironic end of 
the Portuguese empire.” 


Porto 
We CASHING a check at 
Cooke’s, I struck up a conver- 
sation with a middle-aged English- 
man. We walked out together. It was 
taining again, for the fourth day, a 
gentle soft rain that fell with monot- 
ony on the gray and yellow Renais- 
sance buildings. 
“Have you been here long?” I 
asked Mr. Wheatly. 
“All my life,” he said. “In fact, 
our family has lived in Porto since 
the 18th century.” 
“My Lord, and you're still Eng- 





old 


der 


lish” 
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He laughed. “Decidedly. The tex- 
tile factories and wool merchants of 
Manchester made reciprocal agree- 
ments with the wine merchants here 
as early as the 17th century. I am 
from one of the English families that 
by tradition reside in Porto.” 

I pointed to the melancholy sky. 
“Well, at least you have English 
weather. In fact, this whole city looks 
more English than anything I have 
seen in Portugal. There is a definite 
commercial feeling about Porto that 
is very different from Lisbon.” 

Wheatly smiled. “Porto is a part 
of the modern world, a 20th century 
city in a 17th century country. You 
must remember that there is little 
Moorish influence here. These are 
Galicians, the brains wagged by the 
bureaucrats in Lisbon.” 

“But they seem just as withdrawn 
as the people farther south,” I said. 
“T have never visited such a coldly 
formal country, I’ve been here three 
weeks already and [| haven’t met a 
single person with enthusiasm; even 
the young Portuguese remind me of 
old men.” 

Wheatly looked at me curiously. 
We had sat down on a bench of the 
Avenida. The rain, more like gray 
mist, sifted by lightly. 

“It all depends on your ultimate 
view of life,” he said. “I’ve thought 
a great deal about these people. The 
decisive point in Portugal’s history 
was the Napoleonic conquest. You 
see, in the early days of Napoleon, 
his victories over Italy and Germany 
were victories for the ideas of the 
French Revolution. That is why he 
was greeted with such enthusiasm. 
By the time Napoleon occupied Por- 
tugal, however, French policy had be- 
come brutal imperialism of the worst 
sort, including book burnings and 
bloody massacres. 

“That is what I believe drove Por- 
tugal back into herself. The people 
were just beginning to wake up from 
the useless dream of a great past 
when the ‘future’ showed itself as a 
frightful nightmare. All the latent 
instincts in the Portuguese, those 
same reserves of national courage 


that led to the victory over the Moors, 
united to throw out the alien in- 
truder. The victory was then con- 
sidered an affirmation of the old 
feudal values. 

“As a consequence, class relations 
in Portugal never evolved beyond 
that point. The peasant raises his hat, 
the servant or hotel employe answers 
a harsh remark with a gentle smile 
because this is life, this is their role 
in the Christian sense; after all, the 
inequality of stations in this world 
is but accidental, and the Keys to the 
Kingdom are more important than 
mere temporal happiness.” 

“But regardless of the theory,” I 
protested, “such a set of values pre- 
vents these people from enjoying the 
benefits of modern industrial society. 
I believe the Portuguese have the 
lowest standard of living in Western 
Europe. Wouldn’t they, if offered a 
choice, eagerly accept the so-called 
corrupt material advantages of the 
more advanced countries?” 

“T don’t know,” Wheatly said with 
an abstracted look. “A recent trip to 
the United States made me view Por- 
tuguese life with new appreciation. 
I stayed in New York City and 
couldn’t get over the mass frenzy of 
the people. Everyone running, run- 
ning in all directions. Lunch in 20 
minutes at a crowded restaurant, 
made up of a double martini, light 
sandwich and coffee; or one of those 
hamburgers with a mixed salad that 
would make a Portuguese beggar turn 
up his nose, And what a lack of 
fundamental manners! Do you know 
I saw pregnant women clinging to 
straps in crowded busses while men 
would sit watching them with com- 
plete indifference? 

“So you see, everything has its 
compensations. And not only in the 
class relations, Because these people 
have so little, they get genuine pleas- 
ure from what is left. Their religion 
gives them a sense of meaning and a 
knowledge of grace. Their personal 
family life is very rich and the love 
given to children is something we 
could learn from. Since my trip I 
have wondered, taking modern life 








and comparing it with the pattern 
here, whether the Portuguese don’t 
get more in the ultimate sense from 
their individual lives than we do.” 


EVoRA 
N MY RETURN to Lisbon, I re- 
O ceived an invitation from Dom 
Luiz Gutiérrez de V. to pass the night 
at his estate near Evoro before going 
farther south. Taking a local bus, | 
soon entered Alentejo, the large prov- 
ince that provides the wheat. cork and 
olive oil riches of Portugal. This is 
the feudal heart of the country, with 
estates up to 1,000 square miles in 
which the master is lord of life and 
death, and, it is reputed, the droit du 
seigneur has its last European foot- 
hold, 

A powerful motor car met me at the 
bus terminal and we drove through 
flat land covered by a low forest of 
cork trees. The country manor of 
Dom Luiz, its white walls and stone 
courtyard standing out against the 
bleak gray sky, made the feudal epoch 
seem quite close in time. 

We sat in front of the high fire- 
place, its front pierced by the es- 
cutcheon of the Gutiérrez lineage, 
direct descendents of the old Visi- 
gothic warriors, and drank dry sherry 
before supper. I was fascinated by the 
family’s strong monarchic sentiment. 

“As you know, I believe in the 
American republican system,” | said. 
“What I can’t understand is how you 
genuinely feel the return of the king 
will solve your country’s problem. It 
seems to me a paradox that well- 
educated persons, knowing what has 
happened to monarchy throughout 
Europe and the world, can still insist 
that a king is the only answer.” 

It was the son of Dom Luiz who 
spoke up. 

“Perhaps it is because we under- 
stand so well what has happened that 
we insist on the only correct solution. 
The civilized Christian world—I do 
not refer to Bolsheviks or oriental 
despots—is suffering from a crisis 
caused by a lack of legitimacy. When 
Europe gave up the monarchic prin- 
ciple, she entered her decline simply 


because there is no way to keep funda- 
mental order, the relation of the élite 
to the common people, except through 
a king. Once you destroy the order of 
rank in society there is nothing to re- 
place it except tyranny or mob rule. 
Look at France since the Revolution! 
She fell into the hands of a scoundrel, 
and ever since the country has been 
wallowing in one pitiful crisis after 
another. Their culture, their military 
power, their mission lost, the French 
are only now beginning to realize the 
depths of their fall and seek a leader 
who may restore their grandeur.” 





tained the order of rank through 
monarchy.” 

“But these kings are only figure. 
heads,” | protested. 

He looked at me with a touch of 
contempt. “You Americans simply 
cannot understand. A monarch must 
reign though he may not rule: This is 
the fundamental approach. Did you 
see pictures of those adoring crowds 
at the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth, 
visitors from every wide dominion 
and colony? Did you see how they 
crowded close just to feel her benign 
presence? This, and not the economic 





SEASCAPE IN PORTUGAL: 'WE ARE DEAD, LIVING ON PAST GLORIES' 


“T think that’s too harsh. Most 
people feel that the French Revolu- 
tion opened the door to the modern 
world,” I said, 

“You mean to the Pandora’s Box 
called the modern world,” he replied. 
“Under Bonaparte, who used the 
ideas of the French Revolution to 
further his own ends, France exported 
the filth that has ruined Europe— 
equality, parliaments, devitalized and 
socialized Christianity. And where 
is parliamentary democracy today? 
Dead in Europe; only England and 
the Scandinavian countries still can 
afford it because they have main- 


treaties and silly legislative debates, 
is what holds together the British 
Empire. It is the Crown, and not Par- 
liameni. that gives significance to the 
lives of the British common people.” 

“How about the United States?” | 
said. “Doesn’t that destroy your 
theory?” 

“Not at all,” he answered stoutly. 
“Your case is different because the 
American people did not evolve 
through the feudal structure; they 
started out with a small population 
and a large territory, which, | may 
add, they took by butchering the 
natives—something we never did in 
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wr colonies. But I think democracy 
isa transient form even in America, 
based on an unspoken agreement of 
the well-educated and rich to govern 
alternately. This cannot last because 
the rich have power but no right; 
whereas our king is poor but has 
rights [derechos] of far greater im- 
port. The mass can never have moral 
authority and are therefore not fitted 
to rule.” 

Dom Luiz interceded with a smile. 

“Don’t be offended by my son. He 
is young and passionate. But, you 
see, if you had gone through the hor- 
rible days of our so-called Liberal 
Republic, dominated by an anarchic 
rabble, you too would share our opin- 
ion, From the time King Carlos was 
assassinated in 1908 until our revered 
leader, Dr. Oliveira Salazar, took over 
financial control under General Car- 
mona in 1926, we had 43 Cabinets, 
8 Presidents and 20 revolutions! Do 
you know that the League of Nations 
was on the point of operating the na- 
tion! This in the land that civilized 
and Christianized a good part of the 
world.” 

“But if feudal principles of au- 
thority are the only source of legiti- 
mate government,” | said, “why are 
the people in revolt against these 
principles? Why did they so eagerly 
seek a republic? Why, as I read re- 
cently, were four distinguished lead- 
ers of your intellectual life, men never 
accused of Communist sympathies. 
put in jail?” 

“It is because the ignorant mass 
and certain discontented intellectuals 
share one thing in common: They 
live in dreamy cobwebs,” Dom Luiz 
answered. “What is their program? 
Nothing. Their real aim is to tear 
down the old society, and substitute 
demagogy for wisdom. 

“Why, even the much-vaunted eco- 
nomic facts that leftists drag into 
every discussion bear to the truth of 
our view,” he continued. “In Portu- 
tal our wealth consists of agricul- 
tural products that are ideally suited 
0 production on large estates. Can 
you imagine each peasant having two 
«res to grow several olive and cork 
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trees plus a little wheat? He’d starve 
in a year. The feudal principle de- 
veloped from the needs of the people. 
In fact, the Bolsheviks admire it so 
much that they imitate us! First they 
promise the peasants land. Then, once 
in control, they take the land away 
and form ‘communes,’ a fancy name 
for new large estates. The peasants 
are worse off than before because, in 
the process, they have lost the tradi- 
tional rights they once had, control 
over their own children and true re- 
ligion. But we, the legitimatists, are 
called monsters!” 


Faro 

AITING at the Evora railroad 

Wiroion. I noticed a_ stern 

young man reading a scientific jour- 

nal. It had stopped raining at last. 

The ticket booth opened and we 
stood in line together. 

“Do you think it is finally going 
to clear?” I asked. 

“This is the rainy season,” he said. 
“It can rain for months, Are you 
English?” 

“No, American.” 

“Ah, the land of the millionaires,” 
he said with a bitter smile. 

“You have them too,” I said. “I’ve 
seen magnificent estates here, far 
larger, considering the size of Portu- 
gal, than any we have back home.” 

“But those Portuguese are land- 
poor millionaires,” he replied. “There 
are no millionaires in the American 
sense of the word. There are only the 
poor desperately struggling to keep 
alive. and a wealthy minority equally 
struggling to keep what their fathers 
gave them and. pass it to their chil- 
dren, That’s not so easy in Portugal 
because the population has doubled 
in the last 50 years.” 

He bought a ticket for Beja, a short 
run to the south. 

“Do you live in Beja?” I asked as 
we walked back to the railway plat- 
form. 

“No, I am making a survey of the 
water table of the Guadiana River. 
My company is bidding on a contract 
to build a dam.” 

The train arrived and my compan- 


ion politely asked me to sit with him. 
He was withdrawn, and, as is often 
the case with the Portuguese, I found 
it difficult to communicate, 

“Your work must be very interest- 
ing,” I said. “At least it gives you a 
sense of participating in the future 
of your country.” 

“My work is interesting,” he an- 
swered, “but as to the future of my 
country, that is a different matter.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“How can you say a country has a 
future in the present world, speaking 
as a scientist, an engineer, when the 
country has nothing to make a future 
with? A poor country, like a poor 
man, must always be dependent on 
others. Without cheap energy, with- 
out mineral resources, a country can- 
not industrialize—and the future lies 
in technology.” 

“Tsn’t that partly a reflection of the 
political situation?” | asked. 

“No, on the contrary, the political 
picture is a reflection of the economic 
facts. I think that our Prime Minister 
is doing the best he can. He has tried 
to build up our transport, we have 
far more decent housing and hospitals 
than before, he has even launched a 
reasonably efficient program to create 
electric power for specialized indus- 
try. But there is only so much he 
can do.” 

“Have you ever thought of going 
to Angola or Mozambique?” I asked. 
“TI recently saw a movie on industrial 
development in Portuguese Africa 
and was amazed at the progress 
shown.” 

“I’ve often thought of emigrating,” 
he said. “But I wouldn’t go to the 
colonies. It’s quite apparent, if you 
follow the recent news from British 
and French Africa, that we too are 
in for trouble ahead. And I wouldn’t 
want to be a refugee in 15 years.” 

A hesitant look passed over his 
face. “I never thought of Angola or 
Mozambique. I dreamed of Brazil. I 
don’t seem to have a knack for for- 
eign languages. But Brazil, that is 
something else.” 

“Why don’t you go there?” I 
asked. 





“I can’t” he said. “It is impossible 
to get a passport.” 

“Then how can you feel so kindly 
about Oliveira Salazar if he won’t 
even let you leave the country?” 

My companion reflected before 
speaking. “I can’t really blame him. 
You see, if they permitted unre- 
stricted emigration, almost every tal- 
ented young man would leave within 
the next few years. The country would 
then be stripped of the little future 
it has. Oliveira Salazar has to seal 
the frontiers in self-protection. That is 
the justification for our secret police. 

“T once was permitted to go to 
Spain on business,” he continued, 
“and was surprised at the amount of 
talk against the government. But then, 
I thought to myself, Spain is richer 
than we are and can afford to be less 
vigilant, The more opportunity, the 
less supervision is needed. In your 
country, almost anyone can speak 
against the party in power because 
it doesn’t affect the system. But no- 
tice, when a group rises, like the 
Communists, which attacks the base 
of your society, then the two parties 
get together and promptly outlaw it.” 

I was nettled by his remark. “There 
is quite a difference between outlaw- 
ing a group whose avowed end is to 
destroy democracy and maintaining a 
secret police to imprison anyone who 
doesn’t agree with what a dictator 
says. The theoretical basis of democ- 
racy, its philosophic ideology, is that 
free discussion will lead to a better 
life by exposing new ideas and 
methods.” 

My companion smiled with sar- 
castic amusement. “Your philosophy 
is only possible because you had a 
rich land to begin with. Wait until 
vour resources run out or an impor- 
tant part of the people decide to dis- 
card your so-called free discussion in 
a time of crisis. Then your theoretical 
base will collapse like the 18th cen- 
tury dream it is.” 

He paused, and then continued. “In 
a sense, our state is closer to the fu- 
ture than yours. Parliamentary de- 
mocracy, in most cases an artificial 
import, has crumpled in all but a 
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handful of rich countries like the 
United States, England, Canada and 
Australia. You might even call it a 
temporary Anglo-Saxon experiment. 
Where else do you see it function? 
Nowhere in Africa. In not a single 
state of Asia except India, where it 
will pass away with the death of 
Nehru. Not in East Europe or that 
Balkan area called South America. 

“The simple fact is that govern- 
ment today is in the hands of totali- 
tarian or dominant parties almost 
everywhere, When the country is rich 
or has hope, the dominant party per- 
mits a limited opposition; when it is 
poor or has little hope, it is totali- 
tarian. That is why you can no more 
say our system is wrong for us than 
yours is wrong for you: Each con- 
forms to the economic and historical 
situation.” 


SAGRES 

LAY on a flat rock at the water’s 
| edge, watching the Atlantic Ocean 
churn against the shore. The light- 
house of Cape Sao Vicente stood fac- 
ing a small collection of whitewashed 
houses. The little village slept under 
the African sun, hot even in early 
February. Several fishing boats rolled 
listlessly on the waves. 

A car bumped across the sunken 
road of the promontory and pulled 
up nearby. Two Americans got out, 
a man and a woman, accompanied by 
a guide. 

“This is the famous Sagrés penin- 
sula,” the guide said, waving his 
hands in a somewhat theatrical man- 
ner, “the home for many years of the 
immortal Prince Henry the Naviga- 
tor. Prince Henry was in many ways 
the most important Portuguese per- 
son in history. Setting up a school of 
astronomers, navigators and map 
makers at this point in the mid-15th 
century, he established the first sci- 
entific rules of ocean navigation.” 

“Honey, I’d like a swim,” the 
American man said. “It doesn’t seem 
too cold. I'll bet the water is warm.” 

The Portuguese guide gazed at the 
American for a moment, hesitated 
and then continued. 





“Without the patient and scrupy. 
lous research conducted by Prince 
Henry, who gave up the pleasures of 
the court to live in this distant cor. 
ner of Portugal, no distant expedition 
could have been possible. He spent 
a fortune inviting pilots and sailors 
to visit him, always in the hope of 
increasing human knowledge. Vasco 
da Gama, who reached India by skirt. 
ing Africa, and Alvares Cabral, who 
discovered Brazil, 
tégés ....” 

The guide’s pedantic speech was 
broken off by the American. “Listen, 
how do you get down to the water 
from here without cutting your feet?” 
He turned to the woman accompany. 


were his_pro- 


ing him. “Honey, go in the car and 
change while I check and see if the 
water’s too cold. Even if it is, we can 
still get a sunburn.” 

The guide bit his lips, restraining 
himself, and the two men _ walked 
down a shelf of rocks to the water's 
edge. I could sense the thoughts of 
the guide. 

And yet, possibly for all the wrong 
reasons, the American was right in 
ignoring the great history of Prince 
Henry and Portugal as dead things. 
For the history that the guide had 
described was that of a fossil. The 
small town sleeping its quiescen! 
siesta, the townfolk who went to the 
sea each morning and rarely ven 
tured as far as Lagos, some 60 miles 
up the coast, had no relation to the 
men who sailed under Prince Henry. 
The great work of history had passed 
them by, and they dozed in the bright 
sunlight, mere picturesque subjects 
for tourists, while new forces molded 
the world, 

All the doubts of the English gen- 
tleman at Porto were valid. every: 
thing the monarchist son of Dom Lui 
expressed had a limited truth, the ar- 
guments of the engineer on the trail 
to Beja made a certain sense. A ne¥ 
world was forming, and they welt 
incapable of participating in it 
agonies and doubts, its false steps 
and illusions . . . and in that hope 
for mankind which alone makes t 
possible. 
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The West's basic security would be risked if Moscow 
gets concessions that upset the power balance 


The Danger of 
Nuclear Test Bans 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


ment overshadows every other 
aspect of the cold war, but its im- 
portance does not guarantee a solu- 
tion. In fact, it is fairly safe to 
predict that it will not be solved at 
the Geneva Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference or at a summit meeting. This 
pessimistic conclusion is justified 
both by the recent history of nuclear 
negotiations and by the long history 
of disarmament proposals which 
ended in failure or, at any rate, did 
not culminate in any striking success. 

For the past 13 years, not long 
after we dropped the A-bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, we have 
consistently offered the Russians pro- 
posals for the abolition of nuclear 
weapons, provided that an inspection 
system would guarantee that the 
agreement between the two nations 
would be kept. Our first proposals, in 
the so-called Baruch plan, were in 
fact so generous that had the 
Russians accepted them we might 
have been embarrassed to discover 
that our own Senate might not have 
ratified them. For they were offered 
at a time when we had a seeming 
monopoly of atomic weapons. 

The basic difference between the 
Soviet and the Western positions on 
disarmament has always been that 
we made an inspection system the 
Prerequisite of any accord, while the 
Soviets regarded an inspection sys- 
tem as a method of “spying” on them. 
In turn, Moscow has consistently and 
nonchalantly proposed the abolition 
of nuclear weapons with no means of 
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proving that either side would 
observe the agreement. It was a 
gambit which had great propaganda 
value for the Asian and African 
nations which knew little about the 
technical complexities of nuclear 
armaments, but which could not be 
taken seriously by those who had 
such knowledge. 

Meanwhile, the Russians not only 
drew even with us in the possession 
of both small and large bombs, but 
surpassed us in guided missiles, the 
launching of the sputniks being the 
dramatic proof of their superiority. 
With this development, the differ- 
ences between the two camps widened, 
because the Russians not only 
opposed inspection but insisted that 
we withdraw from our advance bases 
as a prerequisite of any accord. They 
demanded, in short, that we sacrifice 
the bomber bases which are the only 
means of keeping fairly even with 
them in a day of guided missiles. 
Naturally we could not take this 
demand seriously. To give in to it 
would mean sacrificing our basic 
security. 

President 
skies” proposal at the 1955 Summit 
Conference had little effect on the 
Soviet attitude, but late last summer 
Western and Soviet technical experts 
met ai Geneva to examine the tech- 
nical feasibility of inspection. They 
concluded that inspection is, in fact, 


Eisenhower’s “open 


feasible. 

Later, in the fall, Russian, British 
and United States experts met again 
to try to embody the findings of the 


technical conference into a test-ban 
accord. This conference dragged on 
for months. The Russians insisted on 
self-inspection and on the veto; they 
objected to unlimited on-site inspec- 
tion. Subsequently the deliberations 
were overtaken by new technical 
problems, arising from an undetected 
U.S. nuclear explosion in the upper 
atmosphere and from a U.S. report 
showing that underground ‘tests are 
not as easily detectible as had been 
assumed. 

In the light of these new develop- 
ments, President Eisenhower asked 
the Russians to agree to a partial ban 
restricted to nuclear tests in the lower 
atmosphere, which could be detected 
without on-site inspection. The West 
also asked Moscow to study the prob- 
lems created by the latest technical 
developments. 

Moscow rejected the President’s 
proposal for a partial test ban; it also 
refused to agree to a study of the new 
underground test findings. However, 
the Russians indicated a willingness 
to look at the problem of upper 
atmosphere tests; and just before the 
conference recessed they asked the 
West to accept a fixed quota of on- 
site inspections. They also said they 
would consider staffing inspection 
teams with a contingent of foreign 
nationals. So the matter stands as a 
new summit conference appears in 
the offing. 

It is natural and inevitable that 
the West should hold Russia respon- 
sible for the fruitlessness of these 
long negotiations. The fatuousness of 
their proposal for abolition of tests 
without inspection, and the rigorous 
sacrifice for us involved in their 
demand that we withdraw from our 
advance bases, would seem to prove 
that they never intended to reach an 
accord. 

But before we hold them alone 
blameworthy, it would be well to con- 
sider two aspects of the problem, 
which might have escaped us in the 
polemics of proposals and counter- 
proposals. The one aspect is simply 
that many of our proposals were not 
meant to be accepted by the Russians. 
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Indeed, we would have been em- 
barrassed if the proposals had been 
accepted. As a matter of fact, a fool- 
proof inspection system is a very 
dubious possibility, even if ordinary 
good faith is presupposed. In short, 
we, as well as the Russians, were in- 
volved in propaganda. 

But the second aspect of the prob- 
lem, which must discourage purely 
polemical attitudes, is more serious. 
It can only be explained by looking 
at history in general, rather than at 
the history of the past 13 years. A 
longer historical survey will prove 
conclusively that disarmament is not 
the prelude, but the consequence, of 
relaxed international tensions. For 
example, the Naval Disarmament 
Conference at the end of World War 
I, which resulted in the well-known 
formula of 5-5-3 for the navies of 
Britain, the U.S. and Japan, merely 
reflected Britain’s recognition that it 
was both fruitless and unnecessary to 
engage in a naval race with us. It 
was fruitless because we had the 
power to overtake Britain, which we 
in fact did. It was unnecessary be- 
cause there was no essential rivalry 
between us. Japan accepted a minor 
position in the triangular arrange- 
ment but that did not seriously alter 
the proportions of power. 

But most important is the fact that 
every conference _ is 
really concerned with the total dis- 
tribution of power among the dis- 
putants and conferees, a fact which 
Hans Morgenthau explains convinc- 
inly in the chapter on disarmament 
in his Politics Among the Nations. 
Armaments are the fist of the hand. 
The hand is attached to the arm and 
the arm to the body. Proposals for 
limiting or binding the fist inevitably 
involve a total survey of the power 
position of the disputants, involving 
their total resources, political, geo- 
graphic, economic and strategic. 

When the Allies disarmed Germany 
after World War I on the pretext that 
they would allow the whole of Europe 
to disarm it required more than a 
decade to produce even a gesture of 
disarmament. When a conference was 
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finally held in 1932, it proved abor- 
tive because France inevitably tried 
to preserve the position it had gained 
in alliance with Britain and the U.S. 
Defeated Germany was obviously 
potentially the more powerful of the 
two nations. It finally realized these 
greater potentialities, despite the 
restrictions of the accord, and the 
abortive naval agreement between 
Britain and Hitler proved fruitless in 
containing German power. 

In the present situation the West 
has an obvious immediate advantage, 
while Russia is potentially the 
stronger. Moscow has greater poten- 
tial political power because of its 
growing prestige in Asia and Africa, 
where it exploits the issue of anti- 
colonialism and offers underdevel- 
oped nations a quick and cruel way 
of achieving technical competence. 
The USSR also has greater potential 
power in its superiority in guided 
missiles. Everything it agrees to is 
designed to hasten the realization of 
its potential strength. We, on the 
other hand, are in the dangerous 
position that any concession we might 
make would be at the risk of the 
narrow margin of our basic securi- 
ties. 

I do not wish to preclude the 
possibility of an eventual agreement 
to outlaw nuclear tests, although I do 
not expect one to be reached. But if 
such a ban is finally achieved, it 
should be clear that it would not be 
incompatible with the analysis pre- 
sented here. For by solving the 
“Fourth Nation” problem, a test ban 
would help maintain the existing dis- 
tribution of weapons power rather 
than upset it. And indeed, it could 
well be that the Russians might 
finally decide it is more to their 
interest to prevent like 
Sweden and Switzerland and, per- 
haps, Communist China, from devel- 
oping their own nuclear weapons 
than to make the concessions required 
to reach an accord with the West. 
Considerations such as these will be 
decisive in determining the Soviet 
attitude. 

It should also be clear that all the 


nations 





full-page newspaper advertisements 
placed by idealistic and anxious citi. 
zens, imploring our Government to 
ban atomic tests by agreement will 
not change this basic fact: A respon. 
sible government will, for good or ill, 
not risk basic security even for the 
sake of avoiding a general catastro. 
phe, particularly when the catas. 
trophe is as speculative as it is 
horrible in contemplation. Indeed, so 
far as such pressure groups have 
achieved anything, it is to bring 
pressure to bear on the West to agree 
to a test ban under less than the best 
conditions. In the Soviet Union, 
where no such pressure groups can 
exist, the Kremlin may well hope that 
the public opinion generated by such 
groups in the West will force us to 
accede to a test ban under conditions 
which would make evasion easier. 
But if the Western governments hold 
firm, and Moscow abandons its hope 
for an agreement on easy terms, then 
a ban may be achieved, provided it is 
felt to serve the interests of the exist. 
ing weapons balance. 

Meanwhile all is not dark. There 
is still a chance of avoiding a catas- 
trophic war and it becomes daily 
more apparent that neither side 
desires it. There is certainly more} 
hope of avoiding war than of reduc. 
ing a war to non-nuclear proportions. 
There is of course no way of over 
coming the risk that either or both 
sides may stumble into a war which 
neither side desires. No agreements 
will remove this sword of Damocles 
under which we are fated to live. 

One additional hope may console 
us in this dark hour of history: 
There are prospects that future com- 
petition will be in guided missiles, 
rather than in nuclear warheads, the 
testing of which threatens the health 
of unborn generations. For each side, 
having assured itself that it has sufi- 





cient destructive power for retalia 
tion, may well, without agreement! 
desist from piling up more weapons 
These are small consolations. But 
they are within the realm of the 
possible and not within the realm of 
obvious illusion. 
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By Irving R. Levine 


TROUBLE IN RUSSIA’S 
RED SCHOOLHOUSES 


Despite the growing myth, the Soviet educational system still lags far behind America’s 


Moscow 
66 E MUST reshape the system of higher educa- 

AY ion. ae 

“There is serious dissatisfaction with the present state 
of aflairs in secondary and higher schools. . . .” 

“Most young people who have attended school for 10 
years are unprepared for life upon graduation.” 

These may sound like the words of a U. S. Senator 
urging improvements in America’s school system, or 
perhaps a county school superintendent pleading with 
a school board for more funds. The speaker, though, is 
a Russian. No less a Russian than Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev. And the target of his criticism is the Soviet school 
system. : 

The burst of the rockets that fired the first Soviet 
sputnik into orbit attracted American attention to 
Russia’s educational system. The United States “dis- 
covered” Soviet schools. Delegation after delegation of 
teachers, professors and college presidents hurried to 
Russia to see for themselves. They came, they saw, they 
returned with lectures, declarations and reports express- 
ing astonishment at Soviet educational achievements. 

Typical was a report written by Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. It warned of “the 
frightening challenge of Russia’s schools.” Another ac- 
count by Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, reported that “the Soviet Government 
and its people have dedicated themselves to higher edu- 
cation to a degree which must inspire their allies and 
give very serious pause to any nation which finds itself 
in a competitive position.” 

Indeed, there are many commendable and enviable 
aspects to the Soviet education system. In four decades 
illiteracy, once widespread, has been eliminated. Most 
students receive “stipends,” or payment—ranging on the 
average from the ruble equivalent of $20 to $75 a 
month—from the State for going to school. Theoretically, 
this makes a youngster’s chances for higher education 








Invinc R. Levine, National Broadcasting Company corre- 
spondent in Moscow for three and a half years, is the 
thor of the current best-seller, Main Street, USSR. 
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independent of his family’s income. There is heavy in- 
vestment in expansion of educational facilities. There 
is no shortage of teachers. However, the longer and more 
intensive the study of Russia’s schools, the surer the con- 
viction that the grass really is not greener on Russia’s 
red campus. In fact, in many ways Russia’s schoo] prob- 
lems are much graver than America’s. 

Khrushchev himself has admitted that the Soviet edu- 
cational system is in need of drastic revisions. At the 
very time that some American experts are seeking aspects 
of Russia’s educational system worthy of emulation, 
Khrushchev has admitted that Russia’s schools are not 
preparing youngsters for life and major renovations 
have been undertaken. 

After more than 40 years of striving to provide 
facilities so that everyone can have 10 years of com- 
pulsory schooling, the Soviet Union is now cutting back 
to eight years of schooling. (Even this will be one year 
more of required schooling than has actually been the 
case in many smaller towns and villages.) In the autumn 
of this year, when the new eight-year school plan goes 
into effect it will be a trick of Houdini proportions to 
get a college education in Russia. Even prior to this 
Khrushchev revolution-in-education, there was room in 
institutions of higher education for only about half the 
high school graduates. Now the choice for holders of high 
school certificates will be to go to work full-time or to 
work while studying part-time. 

A certain proportion of promising youngsters will 
be admitted directly from the eight-year school to edu- 
cational institutions where they will study while working 
several days a week at a factory or farm job. Most, 
though, will be assigned to full-time jobs. If they have 
the energy, interest and stamina they can study at night 
schools or in correspondence courses while working, and 
hope to qualify for a higher college education later on. 
Priority in colleges is given to those with two years’ 
work regardless of their marks on admissions examina- 
tions. 

Khrushchev’s education reorganization stresses work 
and de-emphasizes education. This is a reflection of his 


personality. The Soviet leader received his little formal 
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schooling only when he reached the age of 27. He dis- 
plays a contempt for the intellectual. He disdains the 
scientific theorist and prefers the practical man who pro- 
duces. The voices of qualified figures in Soviet education, 
who argued briefiy but bravely that the nation’s future 
supply of brain power would be endangered by inter- 
rupting education or interspersing education with work, 
are no longer heard. It may well be that Khrushchev’s 
tampering with the educational pipeline will jeopardize 
the perpetuation of the very élite class of Soviet citizens 
which created the sputniks in the first place. Enormous 
as are Russia’s educational ills now, they may well grow 
to even greater dimensions under the new school system. 

Khrushchev’s objective is not to improve minds, but 
rather to turn out trained workers more quickly in order 
to achieve his overly ambitious production targets of 
catching up with the U. S. in output. Whatever his motives 
in shaking up the school system, he has thereby helped 
expose the skeletons in scholastic closets that close ob- 
servers of the Soviet scene suspected were there all along. 
From Khrushchev 


evidence of these troubles in Russia’s red schoolhouses: 


and from other sources, comes 


1. Admission rackets: A cartoon published in a 
Soviet page-a-day calendar shows a grotesquely fat young 
man telling his girl friend: 

“Galitchka, congratulate me, I’ve just been admitted 
to the Physical Culture Institute.” 

“But,” asks girl friend Galitchka, “do you have the 
necessary qualifications?” 

“Tremendous qualifications. My uncle is the dean of 
admissions!” 

Such cases of youngsters getting into college through 
“pull” instead of merit are many. Recently, a sign was 
posted in the lobby of Moscow University listing the 
names of a half dozen students whose influential parents 
had won them admission to this institution of higher 
education, which in Russia is one of the few stepping 
stones for rising above the miserable masses. Exposed 
by zealous Young Communist League members, the hap- 
less six were expelled. But how many hundreds of others 
have bribed their way into the skyscraper university is 
anyone’s guess. 

An admissions racket recently exposed in Moscow 
consisted of a “syndicate” of seven men. Several watch 
repairmen in the group made “contact” with parents 
eager to get their children admitted to college. Upon pay- 
ment of 5,000 rubles ($500 at the tourist rate of ex- 
change )—a half-year’s wages for a factory worker—the 
gang provided forged documents from Government minis- 
tries addressed to institutions of higher education order- 
ing the admission of the bearer. It worked for a while, un- 
til one unusually spunky university official took the docu- 
ment to the indicated ministry to check its validity. 

In a similar case a Leningrad surgeon was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment. He had promised several 
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anxious parents that for 10,000 rubles ($1,000) he could 
arrange admittance to a university. When the surgeon 
failed to come through with his promise, the cheated 
citizens were fearful of reporting him because under 
Soviet law the briber and the bribed are equally guilty, 
Finally, one parent did, and shared the jail sentence for 
her trouble. 


2. Low-standard facilities: 


taken only to showplace schools. The fact is, though, 


Touring teachers are 


that there’s a worse shortage of schoolrooms in Russia 
than in almost any American community. Although 
classes are limited to about 30 pupils, most school 
are operating on two shifts. In some schools youngsters 
actually go to school on three shifts, starting at 7 AM 
and continuing into the evening. That’s one reason 
why Khrushchev has cut back Russia’s long-standing 
program to achieve 10 years of compulsory schooling 
throughout the country. School construction has failed 
to keep pace with population growth and Khrushchey 
has had to lower the sights to a compulsory eight years. 

Not all Soviet schools are on a par with the show. 
places seen by teacher delegations on escorted tours 
School for many Soviet youngsters is a three- or four 
room run-down building with fewer than 100 pupils 
of mixed ages, and with blackboard and chalk as the 
principal teaching aides. I’ve visited schools where there 
is no running water in the building, and youngsters are 
obliged to go to crude, outdoor lavatories. At the State 
University in the city of Samarkand, the head of the 
English Department complained to me that there is 
not a single copy of a Webster’s or any other English 
dictionary at the University or at any library or other 
institution in town. 

A report by a teaching-methods inspector named P. A. 
Larichev, recently published by Russia’s Ministry of 
Education, found that the standard geometry textbook 
is inadequate and there are too few instrumental aids 
such as slide rules for teaching math. The report also 
estimated that 25 percent of mathematics teachers ip 
the fifth to seventh grades are unqualified. 


3. Underpaid teachers: Although Russia, with its 
Government-controlled pipeline of teacher training, does 
not suffer from a shortage, teachers are underpaid. Man) 
must work part-time as tutors or in physical labor to 
make ends meet. Many I’ve spoken to are disgruntled. 
Don’t judge the pay of ordinary teachers by the privileged 
status of sputnik-scientists. A grade school teacher cal 
start at a salary as low as 600 rubles a month. At the 
Government’s rate of ten rubles to the dollar, that’s $6 
per month or $15 a week. Many teachers manage t 
keep their one-room households going only becaus 
several members of the family work. 


4. Ill-prepared graduates: The emphasis is on ma% 
education. If a youngster fails it is a reflection on the 
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teacher as well as on the pupil. Under these conditions, 
wachers try to push students through to the next grade 
whether or not they qualify. There are few tests. Most 
marks are based on ora} classroom recitation. In private 
conversation, teachers admit that often pupils are moved 
ahead at the end of the school term even though they’ve 
failed to qualify. Cheating on examinations is common- 
place, Students joke about their shpargalka, or “crib 
notes’ written on slips of paper cut as narrow as possible 
to avoid detection. 

Even Soviet newspapers admit serious shortcomings in 
the quality of training. One Communist newspaper stated: 
“The bad situation with regard to teaching foreign Jan- 





YAKUT UNIVERSITY: SHOWPLACE FOR VISITORS? 


gauges in secondary schools is beginning to worry ever 
wider sections of the Soviet public. Though the State 
spends enormous funds on the teaching of foreign Jan- 
guage to our youth, the graduates of most schools still 
do not get adequate knowledge and practice in this 
sphere.” 

At a recent session of the Supreme Soviet, the legislature 
of the USSR, L. A. Kairov, President of Russia’s Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, admitted: “We cannot shut our 
eyes to the shortcomings existing in our school system. 
This first of all refers to the fact that education is di- 
vorced from life.” 


5. Disciplinary problems: Cutting of classes is fre- 


quent. During a typical four-month period ai a university 
in Thilisi, more than 94,000 man hours were skipped, ac- 
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cording to a complaining editorial in the Communist 
newspaper Dawn of the East. This is a startling proportion 
of absenteeism for a university of about 10,000 students. 
Added the newspaper: “Sometimes lectures are skipped 
by whole groups, who instead go for a ‘collective review’ 
of a new movie, leaving the professor to lecture in a 
virtually empty auditorium.” 

Students are expected to pay back in part for their 
free Government-furnished education (and for the month- 
ly “stipend” of from $20 to $75 a week for the better stu- 
dents) by working several Sundays each month on con- 
struction sites. Few do voluntarily. Most are pressed into 
service by Young Communist League vigilantes. The qual- 
ity of the work performed is perhaps best reflected in the 
comment of a typical cynical Moscow University student 
on her way one Sunday to help dig an extension of the 
subway system: “Oh well, another day of hindering pro- 
duction!” 

6. Juvenile delinquency: Heavy drinking and 
rowdy behavior among young people, including students, 
is a worrisome problem for the Kremlin leadership. There 
have been recent cases of students expelled from Moscow 
University because of wild vodka-drinking parties. There 
was a nationwide scandal not long ago when the sons 
of two Cabinet-rank officials and the daughters of several 
military and secret police authorities were involved in 
what the Young Communist League newspaper Komso- 
molskaya Pravda (roughly translated as Youth Truth) 
described as “orgies” and “bacchanalia.” The well-to-do 
parents of one Boris Varlamov, 18, came home from the 
country to find their apartment had been robbed by three 
girls their son had been entertaining at a debauched 
party. They were identified as Erlena Kuznetsova, daugh- 
ter of a Soviet Army major general; Alla Maximova, 
step-daughter of a security forces lieutenant colonel; and 
Tanya Andreyeva, daughter of an Air Force colonel. 

Evidence that there is civic irresponsibility in the up- 
bringing of young people also can be seen in posters dis- 
played in public parks urging grown-ups to discourage 
children from drinking, gambling and other vices. The 
wave of juvenile delinquency has grown to such alarming 
proportions that units of “workers’ militia” have been 
formed from reliable, tough factory workers in every city. 
These “volunteer” units patrol streets, restaurants and 
beer halls to, in the words of the Communist party’s 
Pravda, “struggle against drunkenness, hooliganism, rob- 
bery and murder. 

Recently, three students were among a juvenile gang 
of six boys who received sentences ranging from five 
years to the death penalty for participating in the murder 
of another young man in an argument in a Leningrad 
park. Students Ivanov and Neselov are serving ten years 
in jail; their 16-year-old colleague, Nikolai Zhukov, got 
a five-year term. This is not a unique case, but only oc- 
casionally are murders, especially when committed by 
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young people, given any publicity in the self-conscious, 
censored Soviet press. 


7. Demoralization of youth: Khrushchev’s plan to 
abbreviate the duration of schooling and prepare everyone 
for a job at the lathe or plow has had a profoundly 
demoralizing effect on the nation’s youth, A Soviet jour- 
nalist confided to me his concern because his 12-year-old 
daughter had lost interest in receiving good marks. 
“What’s the difference,” she protests, “we’re all going 
to get to work anyway.” 

Even before the Khrushchev upheaval a Soviet gradu- 
ate was expected to pay back the Government for his 
tuition-free training by using his acquired skill for two 
to four years (depending on his specialty) wherever the 
Government sent him. More often than not the State’s 
assignment is to lonely Kazakhstan or remote Siberia. 
Graduates often find ways to avoid such assignments. 
Take the case of Anatoli Bershadsky, who graduated from 
Moscow’s Conservatory as a promising violinist. Rather 
than accept a job as a music teacher in Siberia, he simply 
put aside his bow and fiddle and began looking for an 
unskilled job in Moscow, a city of glamor for Russians 
compared to drab provincial towns. The newspaper Soviet 
Culture denounced Anatoli: “For five years this young 
man has been taught by the best musicians and teachers 
and the State has every right to expect that he will repay 
the people with his unselfish service to the arts.” The 
paper then made a startling revelation of how widespread 
this tendency is: “Unfortunately Anatoli is not alone: 
Out of last year’s graduates of the Moscow Conservatory, 
more than 50 people refused to go to work in provincial 
theaters and music schools.” 

Rather than accept an assignment in the ballet theater 
in the dismal city of Novosibirsk (New Siberia), Ella 
Shirokova, after nine rigorous years of study at the 
Bolshoi Ballet School, went to work as a restaurant cabaret 
dancer. 

Once assigned to a forlorn post, many graduates find 
ways to “desert.” A young engineer named Vladimir 
Moskovkin, sent to a frontier-like section of Central Asian 
Uzbekistan, feigned lunacy, He awoke one morning and 
began crowing like a rooster. He was put into an asylum, 
calmed down, and repatriated to his hometown of Saratov. 
When a number of Moshovkin’s colleagues tried to emu- 
late his example the authorities finally awakened to the 
hoax 


8. Failure of Communist influence: If the test of 
an educational system is how well it prepares people to 
live as useful citizens in their society, Russia’s schools 
are far from successful. The Soviet educational system 
has failed to produce the sort of atheistic, production- 
conscious, Marxist-minded citizens the Kremlin seeks. 
Evidence of this failure is found on every side. 

Religious influences continue even though atheism is 
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taught from early grades. Some village schools are foree 
to close on saints’ days and other religious holidays kk 
cause so many youngsters stay at home. The influence « 
grandmother and mother, born before the Revolution 
remains strong. A cartoon decrying this situation sho 
a worried youngster asking his grandmother as they kned 
to pray: “What will we say if someone comes in?” Rt 
plies “babushka” (grandmother): “We'll say that we'y 
doing setting-up exercises.” 

A real-life case is that of Valya and Lida Durov 
sisters, ages 13 and 16, who were discussed in a recerl 
article in Komsomolskaya Pravda. The paper explainel 
darkly that the girls “were born into a family of devow 
Baptists in whose house Psalms and prayers often wer 
heard.” The sisters spent more time listening to sermon 
than studying their lessons. They were expelled from t 
Young Communist League for failing to pay their due 
They stopped going to school. The newspaper blamei 
not only the girls’ parents, but more especially t 
League’s leaders and their schoolteachers for failing tr 
combat religion successfully. In a final exhortation t 
article stated: “Both Young Communist League distrid 
central committees and teachers at schools must not de 
lay! They must fight! There are enough forces in each 
district that can disperse the fog of religion with ou 
bright and vital Communist views.” 

Trying to divorce youngsters from such home influ 
ence, Russia is gradually converting to a system of board: 
ing schools where youngsters will live, spending only 


Sunday at home (schools operate six days a week in} 


Russia). Started in 1956, there are now more than 500 
such boarding schools with an enrollment of 180,000; 
the goal under Khrushchev’s current Seven Year Plan is 
to provide quarters for 2.5 million pupils in boarding 
schools by 1965. 

Work is the chief virtue in a Communist society, but, by 
Khrushchev’s own admission, Russia’s school system has 
failed to inculcate young people with a passion for pro- 
duction. “A number of 10-year-school graduates unwill- 
ingly go to work at factories, mills, collective farms, 
State farms, and some of them,” objected Khrushchev, 
“even consider this to be below their dignity. This lordly, 
scornful, wrong attitude toward physical labor is to be 
found also in some families. If a boy or girl does not 
study well, the parents and the people around them 
frighten the child by saying that if he does not study 
well . . . he will have to work at a factory as a common 
laborer. Physical labor is represented as something to 
scare children with, even though these views are in- 
sulting to the working people of the Socialist society.” 

With problems ranging from absenteeism to lack of 
zealousness, it may well be that in moments of reflection 
during his walks in the Kremlin’s gardens, Nikita Khrush- 
chey wishes that his headaches over the Soviet school 
system could be reduced to the comparatively comfortable 
dimensions of those facing America’s leaders. 
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THE MINORITIES 


CCORDING TO the Chinese Com- 
A munist census of 1953, there 
were 39 million people of minority 
races in China. While they comprised 
only some six per cent of the popula- 
tion, they were spread over areas— 
mainly frontier ones—totalling about 
60 per cent of the country. In most 
areas the minority races are out- 
numbered locally by the Chinese; the 
largest minority, the 6.6 million 
Chuangs, are outnumbered almost 
three to one in Kwangsi province, 
where most of them live. The major 
exception is the vast northwestern 
frontier province of Sinkiang (Chi- 
nese Turkestan), a sixth of all China 
and seven times the size of Britain. 
In 1953 the Chinese there formed 
only six per cent of a population of 
48 million, made up largely of 
Uighur peasants and traders. In Tibet 
there were no Chinese other than 
occupation troops and officials, but 
Tibet is in a category by itself and 
will be considered separately. 

The census figures for the minority 
races were arrived at by asking heads 
of households to classify their 
families according to the race they 
considered they belong to. According 
to the noted Chinese sociologist, Fei 
Hsiao-t’ung, several hundred names 
of nationalities were claimed during 
the elections of 1954, although only 
46 had rated separate classification in 
the census findings. The census listed 
10 minorities comprising over a 
million members; apart from the 
Chuangs, the most important of these 
were the Mongols (1.4 million living 
mainly in Inner Mongolia), the 
Tibetans (2.7 million), the Uighurs 
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This is the tenth article in our spe- 
cial series on China. Previous issues 
contained articles by Valentin Chu 
on National Character; Franz 
Michael on The Party; J. P. Me- 
Carthy on The Peasants; Alexander 
Dallin on the Commune Contro- 
versy; Peter S. H. Tang on The 
Party Leadership; Theodore H. E. 
Chen on Education; Yuan-li Wu on 
the Economy; Hellmut Wilhelm 
on Literary Development; Stanley 
Spector on the Overseas Chinese. 
Here, Roderick MacFarquhar ana- 
lyzes the shifting Communist line 
on minority nationalities in China. 
MacFarquhar is a staff specialist on 
Communism for the London Daily 
Telegraph and contributes to Soviet 
Survey and other periodicals. 





(3.6 million), the Yi (3.2 million) 
and the 3.5 million Chinese Moslems 
known as the Hui. At the other end 
of the scale the census registered such 
minute minorities as 2,000 Olunchuns 
in Inner Mongolia and 2,400 Tulungs 
in Yunnan. 

Fei Hsiao-t’ung rejected the idea 
that names of nationalities reported 
in this way could be used as evidence 
of the existence of such a nationality. 
Writing in 1956, he followed the nor- 
mal Chinese practice of defining na- 
tionality in Stalin’s terms as com- 
pounded of linguistic, territorial, 
economic and psychological (cul- 
tural) links. But to what extent the 
census list has been verified scientifi- 
cally even in these terms is uncertain; 
Fei is quite frank about the degree 
of ignorance existing in Peking 
about the minorities. In most cases, 
language has probably been taken as 
the decisive factor. Apart from the 


2.4 million people who claimed Man- 
chu nationality in 1953 despite their 
complete assimilation by the Chinese, 
only the Hui speak Chinese. (The 
latter’s religion has so set them apart 
from their pork-loving compatriots in 
the eyes of both parties that they are 
legitimately considered a distinct 
people. ) 

The earliest Chinese Communist 
statement of policy on these minori- 
ties was made in 1931. It appeared 
in the constitution of the Kiangsi 
Soviet, of which Mao Tse-tung was 
then chairman, and it promised them 
the right to self-determination and 
secession from any union of Chinese 
Soviets that would be established in 
the future. 

In his 1945 statement “On Coali- 
tion Government,” Mao reaffirmed 
the idea that the various races should 
form a Union of Democratic Repub- 
lics of China. This would have meant 
setting up a state on the Soviet model 
with each of its numerous component 
republics enjoying a theoretical right 
to secede. But when the Communist 
Chinese state was founded in 1949, 
the idea of independent republics had 
been dropped in favor of “autono- 
mous areas,” and there was no men- 
tion of the right to secession in the 
“Common Program” by which the 
new Government was guided. When a 
national constitution was promulgat- 
ed in 1954, it stated unequivocally 
that China was a “unified, multi-na- 
tional state.” 

Speculation as to why the Soviet 
model was dropped is somewhat 
academic, since there is no difference 
in the degree of central control 
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exercised by Moscow and Peking 
through their respective systems. Pos- 
sibly Mao feared suggestions from 
Stalin that “independent” republics 
in north and northwest China might 
unite with their kindred 
across the border. More probably 


care to 


Mao just did not fancy that most un- 
Chinese idea, federalism. China to 
the Chinese has for most of its his- 
tory been a civilization rather than a 
nation, a civilization into which any- 
one could be accepted. Modern Chi- 
nese look upon themselves. as one 
race (the Han, after the Han dynasty, 
206 B. C.—221 A. D.) among the 
(Han, 
Manchus, Mongolians, Hui, Tibet- 


five major races of China 


ans). Why make even formal splits 
in the traditional state structure just 
for the sake of an unimportant 
foreign dogma promulgated during 
a period of Russian influence and ac- 
cepted for the purpose of gaining 
support against the Nationalists? 
The institutional structure which 
the Chinese have in fact set up stems 
from a “General Program for the 
of Regional Au- 
tonomy for Nationalities,” promul- 


Implementation 


gated in August 1952. Its main fea- 
ture is the provision for a large num- 
ber of autonomous areas from the 
level of province down to that of 
(hsien). Each autonomous 
area government is guided by the 
government at the next highest level, 


county 


all being under the unified leadership 
of the central government. Thus, ac- 
cording to the program, the financial 
powers of autonomous areas are sub- 
ject to the unified control of the 
state, and subsequent modifications 
seem to have made little difference. 

But even without such provisions, 
would have little real 
meaning. Institutional structure is as 
Chinese Communist 
minority policy as it is to any Com- 
munist policy. The major power 
center in every administrative area 
is the local Communist party branch, 
which is closely controlled by the 
all-powerful Politburo in Peking and 
does not have even a theoretical right 
to regional autonomy. The only way 


autonomy 


irrelevant to 
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to assess Chinese Communist minor- 
ity policy is to piece together the 
official reports on what has actually 
taken place. 

Chinese policy toward the na- 
tionalities from 1949 until the sum- 
mer of 1957 is reminiscent of Russian 
policy in the same sphere during 
the first decade of Soviet rule. The 
firm 


main characteristic was the 


consolidation of centralized rule 
balanced to some extent by moderate 
attention to national susceptibilities. 
Like the Soviet cadres, Chinese cadres 


were warned against excessive ar- 


rogance and bossiness—in the case 
of the latter, it was the sin of “Great 
Han Chauvinism.” 

Despite _ these 
policies such as land reform and col- 


cautions, _ basic 
lectivization were implemented in the 
minority areas too. Among some of 
the southern tribes “democratic re- 
forms” were held off for some years. 
The Canadian journalist, William 
Stevenson, relates in his recent book, 
The Yellow Wind, how as late as 
December 1956 Yunnan chieftains 
were permitted to retain concubines 
and were paid high salaries. The 
Kawas were still permitted to make 
the human sacrifices which they be- 


MONGOLIAN TRIBESMEN: CHINESE CHAUVINISM AND COMMUNISM RESISTED 


lieve help their agricultural produe. 
tion. 

In the north and northwest, an 
early attempt was made to adopt the 
Russian formula of emphasizing class 


differences within the national 
minorities and of playing down na. 
between the na- 


tional minority and the majority 


tional differences 


race. Doubtless the main reason for 
this was that the races of the north- 
ern frontiers had traditions of in. 
dependence from, and warfare with, 
the Chinese. It must have been con- 


sidered essential to weaken the in- 





ternal cohesion of these peoples; and 
the urgency of such a policy was 
underlined by the Kazakh revolt with 
which the Chinese Communists had 
to contend during the first two or 
three years of their rule in Sinkiang. 

Even so, the process was often 
slower than the Chinese 
proper. Land reform, which quickly 
followed the Communist conquest in 
Han areas, did not take place in 
1952-3. Particular 


encountered among 


among 


Sinkiang until 
resistance was 
the nomadic minorities. After a few 
months the Chinese admitted “exce* 
and apparently re 
leased some of the landlords who had 


sive harshness” 
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heen arrested and returned confis- 
cated herds. But in general the proc- 
ess continued; by the end of 1953, 
half a million acres had been dis- 
tributed. 

Resistance was also encountered 
in the pastoral areas of Inner Mon- 
golia, where land reform was initiat- 
ed as early as 1947, soon after the 
Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region 
had been set up. In one year the 
number of cattle, sheep and horses 
declined from 600,000 to 200,000; 
officially, the disaster was attributed 
to disease, but almost certainly own- 
ers, as in Russia, had slaughtered 
their livestock rather than surrender 
it, By 1953, a policy of “protecting 
the owners of herds” had _ been 
formulated. 

The lesson was learned. When 
the collectivization movement was 
launched late in 1955, herdsmen 
were allowed to progress at a much 
slower rate. Only some 50 per cent 
of Mongolian herdsmen were in col- 
lectives by the end of 1957, for in- 
stance, and the process was not then 
scheduled to end before 1962. In 
the agricultural areas, both in the 
north and in the south, things went 
at much the same speed as among 
the Chinese. By September 1956, col- 
lectivization was far advanced among 
the 30 million people of minority 
race who had already undergone 
“democratic reforms.” ‘ 

But some of the southern tribes, 
whose social structure defied precise 
Marxist categorization, were still 
treated with care. It was only at this 
point that a reform was launched 
among the 3.2 million Yi people, in 
the form of abolition of slave-owner- 
ship. Even so, it took from October 
1956 to March 1958 for the liberation 
of 10.000 slaves in the Yi autonomous 
hsien of Ninglang, in Yunnan. 

The Chinese have tried to smooth 
the way for the cautious enforcement 
of policies by the rather artificial 
bolstering of the minorities’ self- 
respect. One means toward this end 
is the proliferation of the theoretical- 
ly autonomous regions, of which 
there were 87, according to the 1958 
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People’s Handbook. Since then, the 
two at provincial level (Inner Mon- 
golia and the Sinkiang-Uighur Au- 
tonomous Region set up in 1955) 
have been increased to four by the 
creation of the Kwangsi Chuang and 
Ninghsia Autonomous Regions. In 
such regions, Han Chinese have 
formally to take a back seat despite 
their often vastly greater numbers. 
After the inauguration of the 
Kwangsi Chuang Region, the official 
list of leading members of the new 
government contained four Hans and 
seven members of minority races. 

A similar device is the allotment 
to the minorities of seats in the Na- 
tional People’s Congress far in ex- 
cess of what their numbers justify. 
At the Congress held last April, for 
example, Sinkiang had the same 
number of seats as Kiangsi province, 
which has over three times its popula- 
tion. Minority delegates to such con- 
ferences and to the various national 
celebrations in the capital are as- 
sured of an especially warm welcome. 

Independent-minded minority lead- 
ers may have been more impressed 
by Peking’s language program. 
Twenty of the minority peoples did 
not have a written language when 
research work started on this prob- 
lem in 1952. Early work was slow 
and a speed-up was ordered in 1956. 
As a result, Peking was able to an- 
nounce in the spring of 1958 that 
scripts had been designed for 18 
languages and that 24 minorities now 
had their own written languages. 

In the north and northwest, the 
rule had been to introduce the Cyril- 
lic alphabet, presumably because it 
is used by people of similar race in 
the Soviet Union; people like the 
Chuangs, in the south, have been 
provided with Roman-type scripts. 
While these reforms are intrinsically 
beneficial, they are mainly used for 
the better dissemination of propa- 
ganda. 

Minorities have also been wooed 
by Peking with a policy of respect for 
their cultures. But there is no doubt 
that Peking does not hesitate to dis- 
courage cultural distinctions when it 


considers them to have bad effects 
on the economic and intellectual life 
of the country. As Fei Hsiao-t’ung put 
it, minority customs should be ac- 
cepted “in a selective manner and 
not all of them should be retained 
and developed as national charac- 
teristics.” 

Religion is a case in point. The 
Uighurs, Kazakhs and other minori- 
ties of the northwest are, like the 
Hui, Moslems, and they are officially 
acorded freedom of worship. But as 
Moslem priests pointed out at a forum 
in May 1957, the Bureau of Re- 
ligious Affairs is not interested in 
supporting Islam and was not giving 
sufficient financial assistance for the 
upkeep of mosques. Asian Moslems 
visiting China have noted that while 
there are Moslem schools, the Koran 
cannot be taught in them. In after- 
school hours, the youths are corralled 
into the Communist Youth League 
and other organizations in which 
they receive anti-religious propa- 
ganda. 

The official line of respecting the 
national minorities while “helping” 
them advance along the socialist path 
is of course universally disseminated, 
but selected members of minority 
nationalities are given 
courses in Marxist-Leninist theory 
and Chinese aims and policies. These 
are the potential recruits to the Com- 
munist party, or cadres for Govern- 
ment offices. By the beginning of 
1958 this training process had pro- 
duced over 450,000 Communist party 
members and 400,000 cadres of 
minority stock. 

There seems no reason to doubt 


intensive 


6“ 


that Peking would welcome the “in- 
digenization” of power in the minor- 
ity areas, provided the minority na- 
tionality party members and officials 
are completely loyal to Peking. Thus, 
the trusted Mongol, Ulanfu, has risen 
to alternate membership in the Party 
Politburo and, as a Deputy Premier, 
has been put in charge of Inner Mon- 
golia. In Sinkiang there is apparent- 
ly no local man of such ability and 
standing, and a Chinese, Wang En- 
mao, heads the Party committee, 
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while the leading Uighur, Saifudin, 
who is Governor, is only the Party’s 
third secretary. 

At the lower levels, Chinese still 
have to provide the main strength of 
the leadership. In Inner Mongolia, 
where the Mongols are outnumbered 
seven to one (partly as a result of 
gerrymandering), 20,000 Mongol 
cadres were trained between 1947 
and 1957, as compared with 100,000 
Chinese. The progress of “indigeniza- 
tion” seems to have gone somewhat 
faster in Sinkiang. But even there 
Peking cannot trust the products of 
the National Minority Institutes, 
which are the major centers for the 
indoctrination of minority cadres. 
This was clearly revealed in 1957. 

The minority peoples, like the 
Chinese themselves, had benefited 
from the general relaxation in China 
that began in January 1956. In that 
year more vigorous moves were 
made against Great Han Chauvinism. 
Nor did the tide turn when in June 
1957 the Communist Party switched 
from rectifying its own faults to at- 
tacking its “rightist” critics. The 
reason for this was probably that the 
minorities had not yet been given 
much chance to respond to the Party’s 
call for criticism of its methods. 

Minority officials did seem to get 
their opportunity to criticize, at a 
conference at Tsingtao in August— 
and they apparently used it. Though 
full reports of the conference were 
never released, it was officially stated 
that many erroneous views had been 
advanced. It was these views that led 
to the virtual abandonment of the 
campaign against Great Han Chau- 
vinism in favor of an all-out drive 
against “local nationalism.” 

In view of the kind of opinions 
expressed by minority cadres, as later 
officially revealed, this policy re- 
versal is hardly surprising. Some had 
demanded 


some even independence: “We want 


autonomous _ republics, 
independence even if it means we 
have to forego socialism.” Among the 
Mongols, separatist activities were 
said to be “brisk,” though it was 
claimed they were confined to a small 


number of intellectuals and students 
of upper-class origins. They apparent- 
ly tried to organize their own party 
and government, and a group of 
students were prepared to flee abroad. 
The Mongols were particularly 
afraid of assimilation as a result of 
Chinese immigration into the area. 
Some advocated division of the area 
into purely Mongol and purely Chi- 
nese districts. They were prepared 
to do without the Paotow Iron and 
Steel complex, a major project of 
the second Five-Year Pian, because 
it was leading to the immigration of 
Chinese into the area. In Sinkiang, 
there were those who advocated an 
“independent republic” or the trans- 
formation of the autonomous region 
into a_ federal republic called 
Uighurstan or East Turkestan. Some 
even hoped for a “Hungarian in- 
cident” which would enable Sinkiang 
to achieve independence. 
Anti-Chinese feelings were also ex- 
pressed through opposition to the 
monopoly of positions of power held 
by Chinese Party officials. In 
Sinkiang, the Chinese were told to 
a Chuang “rightist” 
probably expressed the feelings of 


“go home”: 


most minority patriots when he said: 
“So long as the Han cadres remain 
[in the minority areas], the national 
minorities will not be able to exer- 
cize their powers. All Han cadres 
should be evacuated from national 
minority areas.” Communist party 
leadership was opposed because it 
was simply Chinese leadership, and 
Party members of minority nationali- 
ties were despised as traitors and 
sycophants. And there was also op- 
position to learning the Chinese 
language. 

The outburst of nationalist feeling 
appears to have been strongest in 
Sinkiang, where a number of senior 
minority Party officials were expelled. 
They included the director of the 
Region’s cultural department, who 
was concurrently secretary of the de- 
partment’s Party branch and chair- 
man of the local writers’ union; the 
director of the civil affairs depart- 
ment of the Region, concurrently 


party secretary of that depzrtment; 
the deputy head of the Ili Kazakh 
Autonomous District; the mayor of 
Urumchi, the Region’s capital; anj 
many others. 

One effect of these outbursts of na. 
tionalism was to make the Han Com. 
munist cadres doubt the wisdom of 
the conciliatory policies they had 
broadly pursued until then. They had 
to be told that the risk had to be 
taken—that though the minority of 
local nationalists might indeed in. 
fluence their compatriots, there could 
be no basic change in the policy of 
attempting to win over the minorities 

Nevertheless, 1958 brought a dis 
tinct lessening of Chinese tolerance, 
in part as a by-product of the 
strengthening of Communist party) 
leadership that was a future of the® 
Great Leap Forward throughout 
China. Local customs, such as sae: 
rifices to the gods of the harves,§ 
were eliminated “by persuasion” be 
cause they were economically waste. 
ful. As more emphasis was put on) 
class struggle, local leaders andy 
priests, especially in Chinghai, were 
denounced for crimes against the® 
people. The class struggle doctrine ¥ 
was emphasized so as to facilitate & 
the erection of communes in the§ 
minority areas. On this occasion there 
was no lag between the time the re 
form was initiated among Chines 


and among non-Chinese, though com- 


munes among Mongol herdsmen had § 
few of the features of collective living} 
visible elsewhere. 

Finally, toward the end of the year, 
the call went out for a new migration 
of Chinese from the overcrowded 
provinces of the North China and 
Yangtse plains to the northwest, it 
particular to Sinkiang. It would ap- 
pear that the Chinese leaders have de 
cided that the final, and tidiest, solv 
tion is assimilation. As one spokes 
man put it, “the fusion of one nm 
tionality with another is an inevitable 
process of historical developmet! 
which no nationality can avoid.” 

Apparently Peking has decided t0 
speed up that historical proces 
Army units have been working # 
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| result of the 


land reclamation corps in Sinkiang 
for some years; and 1.5 million 
migrants went to the northern 
frontiers between 1955 and 1958. The 
present move will be more concen- 
trated and is likely to result in the 
transfer of 600,000 people to Sin- 
kiang in the near future. 

As the first decade of Chinese 
Communist rule draws to a close, a 
moderately new policy toward the 
minorities is being formulated. The 
minorities are still being accorded 
the trappings of autonomy and will 
continue to receive special treatment 
in the formal life of the state. But the 
minorities are increasingly expected 
to behave much the same as the 
Chinese. Peking’s reaction to the out- 
burst of “local nationalism” has been 
to modify its previous policy of treat- 
ing the minorities with a certain de- 
gree of caution and patience. In par- 
ticular, the “upper strata” of the 


é minorities will be treated with greater 
lly waste: = 
| tempt to emphasize class differences 
© within the nationalities is already ap- 


severity, and a more determined at- 


parent. 

These new policies will certainly 
be even more firmly enforced as a 
Tibetan revolt. The 
Tibetans are the most nationalistic 
of all the non-Chinese races con- 
trolled by Peking, and the Chinese 
had exercized the greatest caution to- 
ward them. Since the result was the 
outbreak of a revolt that has dealt 
an immense blow to Chinese prestige 
in Asia, the Communist leaders will 
doubtless conclude that firmness to- 
ward minorities is the only policy 
to be followed. 

The Tibetans are of course in a 
different category from the other 
minority peoples. Under the Manchu 
dynasty, China exercised a shadowy 
suzerainty over Tibet and for a few 
years at the beginning of this cen- 
tury really controlled the country. 
But during the almost 40 years be- 
tween the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty and the Communist victory. 
Tibet was again what it had been 
throughout most of its history—an 
independent state with a distinctive 
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language, culture, religion and gov- 
ernment. 

The crux of the problem of Sino- 
Tibetan relations was stated clearly 
in the Tibetan appeal to the United 
Nations in 1950 (an appeal set aside 
at the suggestion of India). The ap- 
peal pointed out that while the Chi- 
nese considered Tibet part of China, 
the Tibetans regard themselves as a 
nation apart. That was also the bur- 
den of the Dalai Lama’s statement 
when he fled to India earlier this 
year. 

The Chinese were fully aware of 
the Tibetans’ feelings. After invading 
the country in 1950, they seemed 
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willing to tolerate the existing state 
structure, doubtless to avoid a major 
national revolt. Under the 17-point 
agreement of 1951, the Dalai Lama 
officially retained his supreme posi- 
tion and the Kashag (cabinet) con- 
tinued to function. Chinese control 
appears to have been exercised main- 
ly through the ultimate threat of 
military force embodied in the large 
armed forces stationed in Lhasa, the 
capital, and elsewhere. According to 
the Dalai Lama’s statement, this was 
quite sufficient to enforce Tibetan 
compliance. 

But the Chinese grew more con- 
fident, and in 1955 they set up a 
Preparatory Committee for the An- 


tonomous Region of Tibet, the first 
step toward fitting the Tibetans into 
the Chinese state on the same basis 
as the national minorities. But this 
move apparently only increased the 
natural dislike of the Tibetans for the 
Chinese invaders. By 1956, a revolt 
had broken out in the Tibetan areas 
annexed to the Chinese province of 
Sikang in pre-Communist days. Here 
the Chinese had felt free to introduce 
heavy taxation on monasteries and 
land reform and to indoctrinate the 
youth. 

When the Dalai Lama, angered by 
the Chinese concept of “autonomy,” 
threatened to stay in India during 
his visit there in 1956-7, the Chinese 
announced themselves ready to make 
concessions. “Democratic reforms” 
were to be postponed at least until 
1962. Chinese officials (but not the 
Army) were withdrawn. However, 
the Army units appear merely to 
have moved to the Khamba areas in 
West Szechwan (formerly Sikang) 
and Chamdo, where reform con- 
tinued. The last straw was the at- 
tempt to disarm the Khambas in 
1958. The warlike tribesmen took 
to the hills, and when Chinese pres- 
sure forced them westward, the rest 
of the country became involved. 

Future Chinese policy there is al- 
most certain to be strong—to push 
ahead with land reform (which has 
already started on the estates of rebel 
leaders), introduce collectivization 
and possibly to bring in Chinese 
settlers. A Western specialist with 
long experience in Tibet has esti- 
mated that the Tibetan valleys could 
support three times their present 
population. Under such conditions, 
the Chinese could eventually swamp 
the Tibetans as they did the 
Manchus. 

A more gradual approach would 
only be adopted in the unlikely 
eventuality of the Dalai Lama’s re- 
turn. The Chinese must still value 
the sanction that his presence would 
bestow on their rule. But at the 
moment, there seems little doubt they 
will press ahead with the extinction 
of Tibet as a separate civilization. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE DEATH of John Foster Dulles 
sie a general expression of 
feeling, voiced simultaneously by 
President Eisenhower and Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, that a great man had 
passed—and in an age when great- 
ness in the free world is not in 
surplus supply. Another significant 
tribute to the dead statesman came 
from one of the few unmistakably 
great men of this postwar era, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, who hailed 
Dulles as a friend. There was indeed 
much in common, as regards char- 
acter and personality, between Dulles 
and Adenauer, both intent on being 
right rather than popular. 

What was the essential element of 
greatness in Dulles, recognized in the 
last months of his life even by some 
of his most persistent detractors? 
Not his wide-ranging knowledge of 
affairs and his immense 
capacity for work; these he shared 
with others. Not even the rugged 
devotion to duty which kept him 


foreign 


working without stint when he was 
plagued with acute physical pain, 
when his 
pleading in vain for him to relax and 
rest. This he shared with the many 
soldiers who laid down their lives for 
their country. 


medical advisers were 


The essential element in Dulles’ 
greatness, the legacy he hands down 
to those who must carry on his work, 
is his combination of a clear percep- 
tion of the threat of Communist im- 
perialism, in Asia as in Europe, with 
the constancy and resolution to act 
logically on this perception, regard- 
less of how strongly the winds of 
criticism might blow. The people of 
West Berlin and the peoples living on 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Dulles Gained 


‘His Nation's Love’ 





the fringe of Communist despotism 
in Asia, the peoples of Japan, For- 
mosa, South Korea and South 
Vietnam, are more secure in their 
freedom today because of the vein of 
iron in Dulles’ character that made 
him say “no,” emphatically and 
repeatedly, to more or less thinly 
disguised proposals to appease the 
Soviets. 

Not that there is an iota of truth 
in the stock caricature of Dulles as a 
“warmonger,” a wrecker of any rea- 
sonable proposal for a_ settlement. 
When there were opportunities for 
peace with honor, Dulles was quick 
to grasp them. The Korean armistice 
and the agreement for a_ general 
evacuation of Austria were cases in 
point. What Dulles, with his strong 
sense of moral responsibility and his 
keen legal mind, persistently and 
consistently refused to do was to 
barter substance for shadow, to take 
worthless Soviet paper promises in 
exchange for concessions that would 
adversely affect the strategic position 
of the West. 

A good example of the backbone 
that Dulles infused into United States 
foreign policy was his handling of 
the crisis precipiated without provo- 
cation by the Chinese Reds late in 
August 1958. They opened a heavy 
bombardment of the Quemoy group 
of offshore islands held by the 
Chinese Nationalists. And the U.S. 
seemed then to be swept by a wave 
of hysterical appeasement. 

Amid all the clamor, with people 
on both sides of the Atlantic who 
should have known better shrieking 
that we would all be incinerated in a 
nuclear holocaust if we did not give 





in to Chinese aggression, Dulles re. 
mained firm and kept his head. 4 
formidable concentration of Ameri. 
can air and naval strength was 
mobilized. The Chinese Nationalist 
air force, equipped with Sidewinder 
American missiles, won a series of 
striking victories in the air. And the 
upshot of the whole matter is that 
today, almost a year after the be. 
ginning of the crisis, Quemoy and 
Matsu are still where they belong, in 
the hands of the Nationalists, and a 
Red maneuver that impressed the 
timorous has been shown up as a 
pitiful bluff. 

Dulles died a painful, lingering 
death, made easier by his deep reli- 
gious faith and his stoical courage. 
Yet his last months must have been 
brightened by the tributes that 
poured in on him, from distinguished 
old friends and associates and from 
many unknown fellow-citizens, whose 
respect he had won. 

But he was perhaps most honored 
by the enemies he made. In spite of 
the hypocritcal posthumous tributes 
from Moscow, Dulles was the con- 
stant target of vilification, the Public 
Enemy Number One for every Com- 
munist and fellow-traveler. 

Somehow Dulles, in spirit and 
character, recalls those indomitable 
old Roundheads, or Puritans, who 
fought and broke King Charles I's 
effort to rule without Parliament and, 
in laying the basis of England’s free- 
dom, unconsciously helped to insure 
our own. One of the most notable of 
the Puritan leaders, John Hampden, 
was killed in one of the many skirm- 
ishes of the British Civil War. An 
unknown poet paid him a memorial 
tribute that would be a suitable epi- 
taph for John Foster Dulles: 


His purer thoughts were free 

From all corruptions;. he not 
valued friends, 

A fair estate or self-propounded 
ends, 

Any preferment, or ought else 
above 

A quiet conscience, and his nation’s 
love. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Eastman’s Public and Private World 


Reviewed by Frances Keene 
Contributor, 


Great Companions. 
By Max Eastman. 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 312 pp. $4.75. 


WE READ BOOKS of reminiscence 
for many reasons: curiosity, a wish 
to be entertained or enlightened, to 
participate even briefly in a point 
of view not our own, sometimes— 
less frequently—to grow in under- 
standing from another’s self-knowl- 
edge. Max FEastman’s 
Great Companions, at one or another 
point manages to satisfy each of 
these impulses in the reader, and a 
couple of his pieces can boast the 
rare distinction of satisfying all of 
them at once. (Such is the essay on 
his remarkable mother, Annis Ford 
Eastman, and the one on Charlie 
Chaplin, the best in the book.) 

Max Eastman’s world is both pub- 
lic and private: He has made copy 
of his politics, his friends and his 
hungers over two generations. Like 
a good newspaperman, he has an eye 
for the off-beat detail. Like a good 
teacher, he knows when not to ham- 
mer the lesson home and, in turn, 
when repetition is essential. Like a 
sometime poet, he craves harmony 
and is wistful—as few poets dare 
be—about its obvious absence from 
the haunts of men. Of his public 


collection, 


faces, the philosophic one impresses 
us least. He is much too much “with” 
it, whatever the “it” may be at the 
moment, to be able to achieve that 
detachment they say makes for 
wisdom. 

But the stuff of his enthusiasms 
and disaffections is vibrantly alive, 
and I’d rather have my reminiscences 
warm though fallible than chilly and 
incontrovertible. The tone of most 
of these “critical memoirs” comes 
under the heading of Enjoyment of 
Living, the title of Eastman’s auto- 
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MAX EASTMAN 


biography: “There is that much 
ebullience, that much conscious joy 
in his selective recall. You cannot 
read him without a strong reaction 
to the personality of the author—not 
so much to his ideas, which have 
fluctuated like the tracings on a 
seismogram, as to his optimism, con- 
stant by contrast: He would have 
you believe that, just around the next 
bend, there will be. more graceful 
visions, more enchanting towers, 
more lambent moonlight, more won- 
drously diverting friends. If you are 
impatient with inconsistencies, dis- 
trustful of facility on principle, this 
pastiche is not for you—but you'll 
have established your threshold of 
receptivity long ago, for Eastman has 
never hesitated to concede that his 
perennial glibness, his too-hasty de- 
cisions are part and parcel of himself. 

The essays, rearranged, give us a 
sort of M. E. chronology: After his 


New York “Times Book Review” 


mother taught him, among so many 
other things, that “conformity with 
the crowd is beautiful until it involves 
a sacrifice of principle—then it is dis- 
figuring,” he was ready for other 
influences. Early, telling authority 
was exercised by John Dewey and, 
not long after, by E. W. Scripps, the 
“mental and moral athlete” who beat 
out his opponents at the eleventh 
hour by setting up the United Press. 
Here we find a slice of characteristic 
Eastman—quick to learn (Scripps 
“knew exactly what was the essence 
of his genius: practical judgment. By 
cultivating that and letting others 
shoulder the work and the worry, he 
saved the energy at the beginning 
that few ambitious men save until the 
end of their careers.”); retentive 
when the example of others impresses 
him (a Scripps aphorism: “Hatred is 
a useless expenditure of mental and 
nervous energy. Never hate any- 
body.”); and wildly myopic when 
the affections are touched (“Scripps 
had a mind like Montaigne’s.”’). 
Though the association with Dewey 
was longer, closer, and might well 
have been supposed to leave more 
indelible traces, the essay confines 
itself pretty closely to biography—as 
does the more reportorial one on 
Pablo Casals. Eastman’s anecdotes of 
the great times and great gestures of 
John Dewey, “teacher and friend,” 
are too well-known in these parts to 
spark fresh insight (the hospitality 
to Maxim Gorky and his wife, the 
championing of Leon Trotsky, his 
eventual defense of a socialized econ- 
omy). Still, there’s a whole young 
world that regards Dewey as the man 
who’s at the root of Why Johnnie 
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Can’t Read; before the misapprehen- 
sion goes any further, they’d best be 
asked to take a long look at the 
record, or, more comfortably, at 
Eastman’s record of the record. 
Dewey, “with the dignity of a judge 
and the shrewdness of a Vermont 
horse trader,” captivates even the in- 
different, much less those who gave a 
vested interest in finding out what he 
was up to all those years. 

Little errors of fact lead to defects 
of understanding in the appreciation 
of George Santayana. For instance, 
the Order of the Blue Nuns, at whose 
convent outside of Rome the philoso- 
pher lived in the war and postwar 
years, is a Protestant, not a Catholic 
order, as 
there was little religious significance 
in Santayana’s retreat there beyond 
the fact that his comfort and his in- 
come—during years when royalties 
could not pass the barrier—dictated 
the choice. He was attended with that 
discretion and courtesy his own na- 
ture used toward others, qualities the 
Order itself cultivates in its members. 


Eastman assumes; and 


There is no more recondite reason for 
the cloistered life than that: It was 
scarcely proof of “an unresolved con- 
flict . . . between his heroic champion- 
ship of the life of reason and his 
equivocal, half-hearted and _half- 
minded allegiance to the dogmas of 
the Church of Rome.” 

On Santayana’s political illiteracy 
in regard to Italian fascism there is 
no question. That it disqualifies him 
as a dispenser of “moral or political 
guidance” is patent too, but did he 
ever pretend to such a role? The au- 
thor rights himself at the essay’s close 
with a superb summation: “Every 
line of his books was written with 
audacity and yet modesty, a tactful 
yet unyielding determination to be 
true to himself. That quality made 
this man of limitations great.” 

The Hemingway piece has, in 
spots, an ill-governed tone which puts 
in question certain of its conclusions, 
too. Here the “adjusted” reporter lets 
go with certain judgmental gaucheries 
that have a patronizing ring to them: 
“He seemed awfully nice himself, al- 
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though every little while he would 
stare beyond us in an unseeing way 
that suggested inward tension to my 
perhaps too diagnostic eye.” Inward 
tension? Or perhaps a glazed, déja 
vu, déja entendu weariness at the 
nostalgic scene and talk. To beget 
boredom is as far from Eastman’s 
intent as to sow malice, yet some 
suspicion of the lack of focus in his 
diagnostic eye must have prodded 
him to write that “at our last meeting 
... | saw standing four feet behind 
me a thick, stern-faced character .. . 
Something familiar about him .. . 
yes, it must be . . . but so heavy, 
glaring, sad, brutal, unillumined .. . 








DEWEY: TELLING AUTHORITY 
A kind of Ernest 


[Punctuation author’s. } 

The Edna Millay piece, by contrast, 
shows neither pique nor any attempt 
at patronizing. It is plainly marked 
by a very real distress, no less real 
for having been recorded well after 
the changes and losses of goal, of 
skill, of self, that drew Millay’s thin 
shadow at last down the long flight 
of stairs to the end. It is a painful 
essay, seeking as it does to “explain” 
and finding in its search no explana- 
the author himself. 
The overall effect is, in its sincerity, 
one of confused embarrassment veil- 
ing a frustrating, ill-understood rela- 
tionship. 

“Three Visits with Einstein,” “Dif- 


Hemingway.” 


tion viable to 





fering with Freud,” and “Problems 
of Friendship with Trotsky” exactly 
live up to their titles. Any impatience 
with the superficiality of the first two 
can justly be countered with a 
shrugged “Who promised you any. 
thing more?” With the third, one 
would like to wrestle for an entire 
article, remembering when it was 
first written and published, and re. 
membering too the close-knit world of 
Trotsky’s embattled defenders with. 
in which Eastman himself played so 
active a role. It has, indeed, “docu. 
mentary interest” even as it reinforces 
the thought that Max Eastman’s boy- 
hood offered little preparation for the 
rich convolutions of mind of the 
disaffected Talmudist. 

The candor of Eastman’s titles is 
sometimes more facile than true, 
however, as in “Two Bertrand Rus. 
sells.” This strictly polemical essay 
is out of key with the more discur- 
sive profile pieces. 

Now for the brightest bloom in the 
variegated bouquet, the just, elegant, 
entertaining, polished memoir of 
Chaplin. This one has everything: 
Not a moment’s heavy-handedness 
mars the performance from which we 
turn away lingeringly, wanting more 
of it, and more. Here is Max Eastman 
not only writing at the top of his 
form but observing, recalling, shar- 
ing, and yes, judging, all with superb 
aplomb. It is hard to cite an author 
who sees an earlier close friend more 
completely, appreciates him with 
greater enthusiasm, understands him 
with more quiet justesse. 

Great Companions has liveliness, 
warmth, reportorial brilliance. Above 
all, it is marked by the author’s in- 
stinct to enjoy the parade as he 
marches down the street, sometimes 
beside the band, sometimes walking 
counter-current to it. But he’s always 
in step with the music, coming oF 
going. The marchers make a great 
show; the tune has a lift to it despite 
an occasional sour note on the tuba. 
As the reviewing-stand fellows pre 
pare to put on their hats for the re- 
turn home, they agree it was a good 
parade. Most of the glow still holds. 
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An Angry Young Man’s Failure 


A Travelling Woman. 
By John Wain. 
St. Martin’s. 208 pp. $3.95. 


For A REASON that is child’s play 
to figure out, John Wain’s American 
publishers have slapped a tired pitch- 
man’s wheeze onto the otherwise 
blameless jacket of his new novel, A 
Travelling Woman, identifying it 
boldly as “a novel of infidelity.” By 
now, this seems about as original a 
label for most American and British 
novels of the ’50s as to say that the 
pages are numbered, or that the back 
of the dust cover carries a fetchingly 
posed photograph of the author. Or- 
dinarily one would ignore this “novel 
of infidelity” gambit as a sadly unin- 
spired come-on — the way one skips 
those helpful-hints introductions to 
Modern Library editions of the clas- 
sics—and just plow on to see how (or, 
rather, whether) this particular novel 
of infidelity differs from the hundreds 
of other NOIs that rain so steadily 
from the publishing houses these days. 

In the case of A Travelling Woman, 
so cavalier an approach (“I dare you 
to surprise me!”) won't quite do. 
Here one feels a greater responsibility 
of attention because Wain has been 
named so relentlessly and repititiously 
in the last few years as a founding 
father, or at least a charter member, 
of Angry Young Men, Inc.—that de- 
terminedly non-U British club which 
seems to exist more in the minds of 
the critics than in any actual group 
of writers, and whose house rules 
are short and simple: the welding of 
a clobbering, furious hand in the 
snarl-and-snigger high jinks of ill- 
tempered comedy, and the pitiless ex- 
posure of seedy provincial worlds 
Populated with upstart cads and sex- 
ually irresponsible blackguards who, 
the more outrageously and scoun- 
drell; they behave, the more trium- 
Phantly do they make room for them- 
selves — a whole posh houseful of 
tooms — at the top. And though this 
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Reviewed by Pearl Kazin 
Contributor, “Commentary,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 


does at times seem to be only another 
of those critic-created myths with 
more exceptions than validity, one 
tends to feel that where there is a 
certain amount of critical smoke- 
signalling, there must exist a certain 
amount of genuine literary fire. 

Wain’s three earlier novels, though 
they had their fair share of unman- 
nerly and boorish arrivistes in the 
manner of John Osborne and John 
Braine, did not depend on choleric 
routing and the well-thumbed nose for 
their excitement. For Wain proved 
himself—with a good deal of ami- 
ability—to be a novelist of striking 
and endearing, if not always consist- 
ently effective, comic skill. And he is 
more durably funny and inventive, as 
it has turned out, than his Statesman- 
and-Spectator-gestated Siamese twin, 
Kingsley Amis, who, after bringing 
off that rare and magical feat of a 
truly original comic novel, Lucky Jim, 
seemed to go only downhill in his 
next two. 

John Wain’s novels, in contrast, 
got progressively more expert at those 
tricky kinds of novelistic slapstick 
that must either come off brilliantly 
or pratfall, like old vaudeville jokes, 
flat on their wrinkled faces. Jerky and 
patchworky and_ even 
though it was, in large part, there 
were episodes in The Contenders 


sentimental 


when one sensed the vigorous hand of 
the true comic master at work—in 
bringing to wonderfully bumbling life 
so much confusion and misunder- 
standing, so many stiffly articulate 
drunks in overcrowded London pubs, 
such wildly improbable taxi rides and 
train journeys. 

Remembering the superb comic 
moments in The Contenders makes 
me sadder than ever that A Travelling 
W oman is such a shambles of a book, 
so much at cross-purposes with itself, 


so lacking in that very vitality that 
has always seemed Wain’s hallmark. 
What it attempts—as | understand it, 
in any case—is a study in high seri- 
ousness, that will simultaneously be a 
comedy of manners about modern 
love and adultery. But the one aim 
seems only to cancel out the other. 
Much of the time, A Travelling 
Woman reads like notes for a novel 
jotted down, in a bouncing train, on 
the back of an envelope—indeed, in 
one chapter, the notes themselves have 
simply been embodied, entire and per- 
haps unreread, into the text. One 
character, trying to remember why a 
woman he just met has made such an 
assault on his senses, puts it this way: 

“Description of mouth: 

(a) Width. Normal. An imaginary 
line, bisecting each eyeball . . . 

(b) Moulding. Not unusually full. 
Lower lip, in normal fashion, fuller 
than upper. .. .” 

There are novels in which this sort 
of note-making could be very effec- 
tive, but this is not one. For Wain 
seems not quite to have made up his 
mind whether this will be a Schnitzler- 
like roundelay, serious if not solemn, 
of mistresses and lovers, of husbands 
too lacking in affection and wives too 
lacking in pride, and all of it anchored 
firmly to the dreary realities of life in 
contemporary England; or whether 
this will be a comic story of the perils 
and suffering in adultery, unrequited 
love and marital discontent. 

Actually, I would judge from some 
of the oddly poignant moments in A 
Travelling Woman, which come off 
far better than the comic interludes, 
that this sexual square-dancing of his 
characters seems much more heart- 
breaking than hilarious to him. He 
seems far more moved by the sadness 
of their disappointments and failures 
in love than he is by their grotesque 
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The woman who 
reads dictionaries 





©BLACKSTONE 


FRANCES WINWAR, famous American 
biographer whose most recent book is 
The Haunted Palace: A Life of 
Edgar Allan Poe, says: 


oo I have a considerable 
collection of dictionaries rang- 
ing from mammoth tomes to small, 
portable volumes, Webster's New World 
Dictionary is now the only dictionary 
on my desk. When I first obtained a 
copy, I immediately looked up a num- 
ber of test words. In every case, al- 
though the words ranged from the 
colloquial to the esoteric, I found the 
definitions clear, concise, and accurate. 
I have been particularly impressed by 
the accuracy of information in the 
historical, biographical, and place ref- 
erences, and the subject of pronuncia- 
tion is expertly handled.” 


The word Webster alone is no guarantee of 
excellence. Don't be misled! Make sure 
you get ‘the experts’ dictionary'’— 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW |WORLD 
DICTIONARY 
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and ludicrous attempts to wriggle out 
of the consequences of their impulsive 
behavior. 

This curiously lifeless and charm- 
less British “La Ronde” centers on a 
couple named George and Janet Links 
—he, not quite 30, an Oxfordshire 
solicitor, not only bored by his wife 
but irritated beyond endurance by her 
prideless devotion. She, helpful little 
modern woman to the tips of her 
fidgeting fingers, urges him to see a 
psychoanalyst, and he agrees—mostly 
for the chance to stay overnight in 
London once a week. Enter a mysteri- 
ously compelling young woman, Ruth 
Cowley, married—unhappily, one pre- 
sumes, though nothing about her, not 
even her itemized 
mouth, ever becomes very clear—to 
a writer of popular religious books 
who has recently lost his faith. George 
proceeds to provide himself with a 
genuine reason for seeing an analyst 
when he rents an attic room in the 
Cowleys’ house, for his once-a-week 
visits to London, and falls desperately 
and not at all amusingly in love with 
his landlady. Though he gets what 
he’s after—-in one of the most 
astoundingly arid and verbal seduc- 
tion scenes I can remember—he is 
hoist by his own petard. His yearn- 
ing and longing for the unattainable 
have driven out boredom, but are 
much less easy to live with, for he 
gets none of the love and gentleness 
from Ruth that he wants from her: 
Janet leaves him and skips off with his 
friend Captax, who in his turn finds 
out something of the agony of loving 
too completely someone who in turn 


anatomically 


loves someone else who in turn—etc. 
etc. 

It is difficult to quarrel with the 
idea that this is a subject always 
worth writing about, because it is so 
maddeningly typical of the human 
condition, Or that, if Wain had only 
chosen to think through his purpose 
in A Travelling Woman more care- 
fully, he might have made a touching 
and evocative novel out of all these 
seemingly soap-operatic knots and 
tangles of passion, and the guilt-poi- 
soned retributions exacted by lovers’ 





inhumanity to each other. But he did 
not. Instead, when at times he seems 
finally to have caught the right ione, 
he invariably spoils it by side-stepping 
his characters’ pain and frustration in 
soft-shoe of the 
farce. They amuse not, neither do 
they work—the abortive comic inci- 
dents seem only an easy way out of 
commitment to his people, to the feel- 
ings he has endowed them with—a 
commitment he seems unwilling, or 
too impatient (in a hurry to get out 
another book), or perhaps only too 
indifferent, to make. 

Having finally got Ruth Cowley 
into his attic bed, George Links lies 
in the dark beside her. excruciatingly 
awake and discontent: “Why did not 
the presence of Ruth. sleeping on her 
side with her face turned towards him, 
bring him to a living man’s sense of 
his own bodily life? She was close 
enough to him . . . but she was away 
in another world. . . . Two skulls, the 
administrative centres of bodies that 
had, in the last few hours, plunged 
again and again into the deepest burn- 
ing centre of mutuality . . . and now 
it might have been continents, rather 
than inches, which separated them. 
... Nothing had remained. They had 
come together, and it was over, and 
he found nothing of her remaining 
with him. The passion she had given 
was as evanescent as her breath on 
his neck, as mindless as the warmth 
of the bed, as empty of meaning as 
the darkness in which they lay.” 

But on the heels of this comes a 
lamely executed comic scene that 
merely spoils the effect of George's 


routines weakest 


awesome discovery—one Wain some- 
how lets dangle, like an unaccounted. 
for clue in a detective story, for the 
rest of the book. Altogether, this end- 
less shifting of pace and intention 
has less the effect of variety than of 
attenuation of both seriousness and 
irony. Because the characters never 
acquire the living substance they need 
to make a reader care what they do 
or how they feel, one is left with an 
amorphous shadow-play in place of 
the fourth John Wain novel one had 
every reason to anticipate. 
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Two Critics in Retrospect 


A Reviewer’s ABC. 
By Conrad Aiken. 
Meridian. 414 pp. $5.00. 


A Reviewer’s ABC recalls the 
ABC of Reading, if for no other rea- 
son than alphabetic emphasis. Ezra 
Pound’s work, of course, is a primer 
for those who want to develop a taste 
for the best in the world’s literature, 
and, like similar works of his, it is 
unacademic if not deliberately flip. 
By contrast, Conrad Aiken’s volume 
is unwaveringly serious and, if the 
term is not taken in a_ pejorative 
sense, academic. 

Preserving, we are told, what he 
thinks is significant in his criticism 
these last 40-odd years, it is an 
omnium gatherum of 13 essays and 
89 reviews. The former treat topics 
such as “A Basis for Criticism” and, 
the author being a poet too, “The 
Mechanism of Poetic: Inspiration.” 
The latter, the reviews, take up the 
works of a host of germinal writers: 
Emily Dickinson, William Faulkner, 
and William Carlos Williams, among 
others, represent America; D. H. 
Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, Dylan 
Thomas, and, by courtesy of naturali- 
zation, Henry James and T. S. Eliot, 
stand for England; and Chekhov, 
Dostoyevsky, Thomas Mann, and 
Rainer Maria Rilke do the honors 
for Europe. 

Aikens’ catholicity of subject is 
well-matched by his humility of ap- 
proach. This shows not only in re- 
peated admissions of the parti pris 
nature of criticism, his own included, 
but also in his foregoing the chance 
to revise the material put together 
for us here. 

But whatever A Reviewer's ABC 
lacks in simple relationships, it more 
than makes up for in unity of dis- 
cussion. For Aiken is a noticeably 
integrated critic. Conditioned as he 
himself is by what might be called 
the equivalence of art and _ artist 
(“One can put the matter more posi- 
tively.” writes Rufus A. Blanshard in 
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Points of View. 
By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday. 284 pp. $4.50. 


the perceptive introduction to this 
book, “by saying that Aiken’s criti- 
cism is nearly always engaged in di- 
recting our attention to the way in 
which a work of art reveals and sig- 
nifies — like a signature itself — the 
psyche of the artist.”), he achieves 
an unexpected if inevitable homoge- 
neity precisely because of his aware- 
ness. 

Judge for yourself. Here is how 
he limns the redoutable T. S. Eliot, 
and so far back as 1929, mind you: 
“In his very preoccupation with what 
was past and fixed, Mr. Eliot was 
perhaps already beginning to define 
himself, and his limitations, more 
candidly than he was quite aware. It 
was as if the immediate, the fluidly 
immediate, the here and now—wheth- 
er it were to be seen in terms of 
personality and the relation of per- 
sonality to the work of art, or in 
terms of the relation of the work of 
art to its social ‘moment’—were posi- 
tively frightening to him.” Touché! 

And here is D. H. Lawrence, also 
caught to the life, in 1924, if you 
please: “One comes away with a feel- 
ing that Mr. Lawrence could perceive 
psychological and aesthetic causes 
with remarkable shrewdness, but that 
for the most part he is prevented 
from a clear view by a frenzy of ex- 
citement. Life, art, and criticism of 
art—all, for Mr. Lawrence, have in 
them something feverish and sensa- 
tional. He must talk about them in 
terms of gods, 
darkness.” 

Is the whole of A Reviewer’s ABC 
filled with such cognitions? Sur- 
prisingly enough, yes. No matter 
where one turns there is some verbal 
flash or felicitous insight that catches 
the eye and remains in the mind. Wit- 
ness this on Brooks and Henry 
Adams: “these pessimists, negativists, 
collaborators in the ‘bible of anar- 


ghosts, and nether 
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chy.’” Or this on Chekhov’s stories: 
“an extraordinary panorama of 
scenes, actions, situations, but, more 
importantly, a range of states of con- 
sciousness which is perhaps unparal- 
leled.” 

It would seem as if such compre- 
hension could not go on, but it does. 
Here is the nub of Dylan Thomas’ 
style and speech: “a fast-moving tide 
of images, nouns and noun-clusters, 
free-associational in its direction, but 
the association that of an imagina- 
tion with enormous relish and gusto, 
and sense of color and, kinestheti- 
cally, of thrust and texture as well.” 
And here the core of Virginia Woolf's 
Orlando: “Her roses are cloth roses, 
her scenes are scenes from a tapestry, 
her ‘wisdom’ (that is, her shrewd 
and very feminine comments on men 
and things) has about it an air of 
florid and cynical frigidity, a weari- 
ness wrought into form; as if—to 
change the image—she were string- 
ing for her own entertainment a neck- 
lace of beautifully polished plati- 
tudes.” 

If all this is criticism at its weighti- 
est, so to speak, then Somerset 
Maugham’s work—once more it is 
necessary to caution against a pejora- 
tive interpretation—is criticism at its 
lightest. For the difference between 
the one and the other is surely not in 
kind—are not both in the 
continuity of thought? The difference 


needed 


is obviously in purpose. 

Taking this view we can clearly 
see that A Reviewer's ABC wishes to 
instruct as from a lectern even as 
Points of View intends to entertain 
as from a club chair. This it does, 
and quite well too, with five longish 
essays lightly connected by the theme 
indicated in the title. Thus “The 
Three Novels of a Poet” exhibits 
Goethe as the self-conscious man of 
genius, the eternal projector of ego, 
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whereas “The Saint” gives us in the 
Maharshi just the opposite—the de- 
stroyer of selfhood. 

But to stress this points-of-view 
phase of Maugham’s book is to give 
it more prominence than he had in 
mind. For primarily he is the racon- 
teur, the teller of tales, concerned 
with intellectual details like Indian 
mysticism, the technique of the short 
story, or aspects of style not for 
themselves but as they illustrate the 
lives of the people in whom he is in- 
terested. Inevitably, each study in 
Points of View turns out to be a bio- 
graphic account. Goethe’s love affairs 
get an airing again. The Maharshi’s 
austerities are recounted. Dr. Tillot- 
son’s troubled pilgrimage is sympa- 


thetically revealed. The _ illness- 
blighted careers of Chekhov and 
Katherine Mansfield are compared. 
And those strange Goncourt brothers 
and still stranger fellow journalists, 
Jules Renard and Paul Léautaud, are 
set before us in naked frailty. 

In a recent article Archibald Mac- 
Leish stresses a function of poetry, 
and, for that matter, the arts in gen- 
eral: “... What humanity most des- 
perately needs,” he writes, “is not the 
creation of new worlds but the re- 
creation, in terms of human compre- 
hension, of the world we have... .” 
A Reviewer's ABC and Points of 
View are such re-creations in their 
particular subject matter and in their 
respective ways. 





Vignettes of Africa 


South African Winter. 
By James Morris. 
Pantheon. 189 pp. $3.75. 


In South African Winter, James 
Morris has given us some of the best 
that British journalism has to offer 
and has made a valuable addition 
to the literature on that grim and 
tragic land. In several ways South 
African Winter is different from its 
predecessors: It is neither a learned 
treatise suitable for scholars, nor a 
novel—of which Africa’s most severe 
racial crisis has produced such tell- 
ing and poignant examples in recent 
years. 

Morris has compiled a series of 
vignettes-——on cities, groups, gold, 
diamonds, uranium and such diverse 
topics as miscegenation and autocracy 
—that is, more a perceptive travel- 
ogue than a thorough-going analysis. 
His book does not tell the whole 
story, but then it is not meant to. It 
begins without much introduction, so 
the unitiated may feel a bit lost; but 
they will be engaged by Morris’ pithy 
and colorful style and will absorb 
much by osmosis. To those already 
knowledgeable, South African Winter 
will introduce no new concepts, but 
will provide a wealth of engrossing 
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detail well worth the experience. 
Morris is at his best in describing 
the various racial groups which make 
the South African problem so com- 
plex, and the natural habitats which 
have conditioned their attitudes. His 
most interesting treatment is of the 
dominant Dutch-origin Boers, or 
Afrikaners, who are so widely 
criticized and so little known abroad. 
In the psyche of the Afrikaner, the 
British defeat in the Boer War is the 
prime historical event. The Afrikan- 
er’s history otherwise “seems to have 
chiefly of interminable 
treks in ox-wagons, ferocious battles 


consisted 


with black men, and an irrestible urge 
to be free from the shackles of in- 
ternational obligation.” 

The most fitting symbol of the 
dour Boer, Morris finds, is the im- 
posing but ugly of Paul 
Kruger, patriarch and President of 
the old Boer Transvaal Republic. 
Preserved in Kruger’s house is a 
pocket knife with which the forth- 
right Boer cut off his own thumb after 
a hunting accident. “His women folk 
sprinkled sugar on it. . 


statue 


. but gan- 





grene set in after all. So they killed 
a goat and extracted its stomach and 
told Kruger to plunge his hand into 
the steaming entrails. “This old Boer 
remedy succeeded,’ said the Presi- 
dent proudly: And of all his many 
tales of reminiscence none is more 
vividly expressive of the Afrikaner 
tradition, a mélange of hardships, re- 
buffs, attacks, brave 
women, knives, stoical 
courage and old Boer remedies.” 

The young British journalist none- 
theless feels some sympathy for the 
Afrikaner with all his resolute 
chauvinism, his Bible-rattling racism, 
his inferiority complexes. For the 
Afrikaner can also be very hospitable, 
intelligent, honest, even sometimes a 
“liberal.” And, Morris hopes, he may 
mellow in time. 

South African Winter does not 
deal too kindly with the Briton—he 
is not a vigorous empire-builder of 
the past, but a political impotent, “of- 
ten notable nowadays for wishy- 
washiness, apathy and pallid escap- 
ism.” The South African Briton, 
“more progressive and more hypo- 
critical” than his Boer compatriot, 
and unable to resolve the dilemma be- 
tween his prosperity and his prin- 
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ciple, is simply sitting on the side 
lines. 

The author admits early in his 
book that he offers no solution to the 
key problem created by the Nation- 
alist Government’s policy of apar- 
theid. “For at the bottom of apartheid 
lies fear, an emotion you cannot dis- 
miss with sophistries or exercise with 
moral dissertations.” But the dilemma 
appears on almost every page of this 
book: Apartheid’s high priests hold 
forth from Stellenbosch University; 
sometimes “these mad or high-sound- 
ing justifications mask more prosaic 
self-defence, lust for 
power, obstinacy, or that streak of 


emotions; 


plain selfishness that is common, God 
knows, to us all.” Morris’ optimism 
that all this may not end in revolu- 
tion is charming, but not altogether 
convincing. He has done about as 
much as he can do in one South 
African winter. 
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SHIPLEY 


Gypsy. Book by Arthur Laurents, after 
the memoirs of Gypsy Rose Lee. Music by 
Jule Styne. Lyrics by Stephen Sondheim. 
Directed by Jerome Robbins. Presented by 
David Merrick and Leland Hayward. At 
the Broadway Theater. 

Night Talk with a Contemptible Visitor. 
By Friedrich Durrenmatt. Translated and 
directed by Maria Ley-Piscator. At the 
Dramatic Workshop. (Phone for reserva- 
tion of free seats.) 


F ETHEL MERMAN is your mother, 
a have a play. In fact, if you 
have Ethel Merman, you have a play. 
That fact is amply established at the 
Broadway Theater. 

The play is called Gypsy, from 
Gypsy Rose Lee’s book about herself 
and her sister, June Havoc. But the 
story is about their mother, Rose, 
who tries to make June the stage star 
she herself had always wanted to be. 
She keeps June in the leading role 
of a kiddie show in vaudeville, until 
the “kid” runs away and_ gets 
married. Then Mom tries to make a 
star of her other daughter, Louise. 

By this time, vaudeville itself has 
run away. Mother and daughter, and 
a faithful agent who loves turbulent 
Mom, find themselves booked at a 
third-rate burlesque strip-tease house. 
Here Louise begins her career as 
Gypsy Rose Lee. On Mom’s journey 
to vicarious stardom, she has lost 
three husbands, and now she has only 
one lover and one daughter. (June 
does not appear in Act II, but after 
Gypsy has asserted her independence 
June returns for a finale hug with 
Mom.) 

Mom—that is, Ethel Merman— 
has been on hand right along. She 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Merman's Mummery 
And a One-act Visit 


dominates not only her family, but 
the audience. She is confident, con- 
summate, loud. In the trio, “To- 
gether, Forever,’ she bellows out 
each of these words, and the other 
two respond each time with a faint 
and obedient echo. That sets the tone 
of the evening: All is faint and obedi- 
ent echo to the magical mumming of 
Merman. 

There are a few amusing moments 
in which the star has little part. It is 
so long since Broadway has seen a 
kiddie show that we enjoy the pipey 
voice and the splits of Jacqueline 
Mayro and the dancing of Karen 
Moore, as the baby daughters with 
their team of boys. The funniest 
single scene is that in which the bur- 
lesque Gorgons teach the novice 
Gypsy the ecdyiast art. It’s not 
enough to grind and bump and strip: 
“You Gotta Have a Gimmick.” One 
shows her how to bump it while 
blowing a trumpet; when another 
bumps, a spark flies forth. 

But the real sparking comes from 
the electric force of Ethel Merman. 
She has.some fair lines: “After three 
husbands, it takes a lot of butter to 
get you back on the frying pan.” 
And, “Don’t you know there’s a 
depression?” “Of course I do. Don’t 
I read Variety?” Once when she 
makes a promise, she adds: “I even 
promise to keep my promise.” She 
also feeds a few amusing lines. When 
she insists that, though in the thea- 
ter, she is a lady, a stripper sneers: 
“Where have you been all your life?” 
“Playing vaudeville.” “Where? In 
the Vatican?” But in the main, she 
struts and shouts; and, as the utterly 


forsaken Mother, she even comes 
near to hysteria. Always Ethel Mer- 
man whips the calm of the story to 
a storm. 

The lyrics—except for Louise’s 
croon to her birthday gift, a little 
lamb—do not rise beyond the story 
and are inconsequential. The music 
is hidden beneath Ethel Merman’s 
delivery. Except for the kiddies, and 
a few stripper spectacles, there’s no 
choreography to speak of. One song 
mentions people that “sit on their 
butts; they’ve got the dream, but not 
the guts.” Ethel Merman has the 
dream, the guts, the vocal chords and 
the personality to wrap poor material 
around her and make it a banner of 
triumph. 

Sometimes an unexpectedly pro- 
vocative piece comes to the smaller 
houses. On its little stage in the 
Capitol Theater building, the Dra- 
matic Workship is presenting a one- 
act “visit” by Durrenmatt, whose 
longer Visit starred Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne last season. The short 
one, sensitively translated by Maria 
Ley-Piscator, brings a totalitarian 
executioner to the apartment of a 
liberal writer. It is frightening to see 
that the writer does not fight his 
killer. He accepts death as inevitable; 
if not this knife today, another to- 
morrow. In their talk, our social ills 
are grimly pondered, until the voice 
of one more rebel against tyranny is 
stilled. 

On the same program is a play 
out of the early psychological prob- 
ings in the drama, Evreinov’s Thea- 
tre of the Soul. The action takes place 
inside the human body. Good acting 
redeems the dated notions and plot, 
making the struggle between “the 
Emotional Entity” and “the Rational 
Entity” inside the man a gripping 
drama. 

As usual, the audience discussion 
that followed was lively and illumi- 
nating. This aspect of Dramatic 
Workshop presentations should be 
widely followed in off-Broadway 
theater. It strengths and makes firmer 
the contact between the audience and 
the people on and behind the scenes. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





GERMANY 


F. R. Allemann reports (“East Germany 
Revisited,” NL, June 1) that the East Ger- 
mans will never revolt against the Reds. If so, 
it’s time America stopped trying so hard for 
a unified Germany. Let the East Germans suffer 
for their own apathy. 


Orto KuTTER 


San Francisco 


Those Americans willing to let Moscow add 
East Germany to its colonial empire, and make 
West Germany defenseless, claim that we have 
no choice in the matter. If we don’t let Khrush- 
chey have his own way, they argue, he will 
wipe out the United States with his atomic 
bombs. 

If Moscow could use threats to add to its 
colonial slave-state system whatever countries 
it selects, then we might as well let the Com- 
munists have Germany, France, England and 
the United States now instead of later. How- 
ever, Khrushchev knows something which some 
Americans seem to overlook. He knows that 
we also have atomic bombs. 

Perhaps he also knows that he is not ruling 
by divine right and that his subjects, whose 
loyalties were never tested in a free press or 
an honest two-party election, may some day 
object to his abuse of powers. 

Brooklyn NaTHAN D. SHAPIRO 


FEUER 


I do not question the accuracy of Lewis 
scholarship in discerning 
beliefs” during the evolution of dogmatic 
creeds (“Dear Editor,” NL, April 27), but I 
do question its contemporary relevance. It may 
be granted, as he states, that “at one time or 
another there have been various beliefs which 
were held at least as militantly as the Marxist.” 
But to imply that these fanatical creeds became 
“recessive” because of the application of “good 
sense” is another matter. 

Since Feuer has shown himself apt at phras- 
ing hypothetical instances contrary to fact to 
support his sweet reasonableness, I would 
propose the following: Given a fanatical creed 
in the past as militant as the Communist, 
would it have become “recessive” if contem- 
porary technology were at its disposal? I am, 
of course, suggesting that any such creed in 
the past with a view toward world domination 
didn’t have the material means to either 
achieve or consolidate its dream. It ran out of 
gas. 

More important, however, is Feuer’s failure 
to explain why a foreign policy based firmly 
on the awareness of the tenacious fanaticism 
of Communist intentions implies a “finimun- 
dial” viewpoint any more than an individual’s 


Feuer’s “recessive 
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awareness of inevitable death implies suicide. 
Nor do I see why such a firm view obviates 
the need for intelligent and creative thinking 
about Soviet relations. Indeed, it can be argued 
that the absence of such awareness in our for. 
eign policy has led to Genevas and balanced 
budgets predicated on the notion that, as the 
Communist rulers digest their conquered lands, 
their expanded belts and taste of international 
responsibility would permit sweet reason to 
temper their fanaticism. I am reminded of a 
remark Elmer Davis once made to the effect 
that whenever Stalin appeared to be only 9% 
per cent barbarian, not 100 per cent, everyone 
thought a new era had begun. 

The gist of Feuer’s view is that, if permitted, 
reasonableness would somehow triumph in the 
end. History, past and current, does not en- 
courage such a faith, especially in political 
affairs when common interest is absent. It may 
be argued that the extinction of human life in 
the event of war creates such common interest, 
but Communist theology states that only non 
Communist would perish. Unlike 
others, Communists take their religion seriously. 
They read bibles. Our biblical interests are 
“recessive.” 
New York City 


societies 


SIDNEY WAXLER 


BUND ARCHIVES 


Students of Russian history 
will be interested to know of a valuable new 
addition to the Bund-Kursky Archives of the 
Jewish Labor Movement, housed at Atran 
House in New York City. The Archives have 
recently acquired a set of important materials 


revolutionary 


relating to the life and activities of Aaron 
Zundelewitz, an early leader of the Russian 
revolutionary movement. 

Zundelewitz, born in Vilna in 1852, entered 
the ranks of the movement through his ac 
tivities in Jewish Socialist circles. Selfless and 
devoted, he became in the late 1870s a highly 
competent organizer of underground revolt: 
tionary activity in Tsarist Russia, specializing 
in the smuggling of both revolutionary leaders 
and literature across Russian borders. He was 
also among the founders of such early revolt: 
tionary parties as Zemlia e Volia and Narodnia 
Volia. Arrested in 1879, he spent the net! 
26 years in labor prisons and in Siberia; 
he was amnestied in 1905, after which he 
moved to London, where he died in 1923. 

The collection contains manuscripts, articles 
photographs and many letters from Zundele 
witz’s comrades, including Vera Figner and 
George Plekhanov. The materials are no 
being catalogued and prepared for use bY 
researchers. 
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28 CONCERTS AT 
LEWISOHN STADIUM | 
JUNE 22nd THRU 
AUGUST Ist 

























$620 


Pays for 
a 22-day tour of Europe 


England—Belgium 
Luxembourg—Switzerland 
Austria—Italy—France 
and French Riviera. 
Includes — 

Hotel accommodations 

(2 in a room) 

Three meals a day 

All transportation 

Sightseeing trips in all countries 
with experienced guides 

All transfers to and from airports 
and hotels 

All tips and services of a Tour 
Escort 

Chartered airplane, DC 6B with 
pressurized cabin 


Tour departs Sunday, July 12, 
1959, and returns Monday, Au- 
gust 3, 1959. 


To assure a space for you—send $100 de- 
posit for registration to the sponsors of 
this extraordinary tour. 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 EAST BROADWAY 
N.Y. 2, N.Y. 

















FLATBUSH . TR S- | 
AT NEVINS 9350 
| 


nt ee weereroeree 


Burt Lancaster ¢ Rita seins 


FABIAN 
BRIN 

a David Niven ¢ Deborah Kerr | 
“SEPARATE TABLES" | 


WINNER OF 2 ACADEMY AWARDS! J | 
Plus "Machete!" MARI BLANCHARD | 












THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal o: 
ganizations are requested when pian | 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager ot The 
New Leader Theatrical Department. 
7 East 15th St., Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 








| 
BUY | 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS s | 











The New Musical 


PROPORTIONS!” 
—Coieman, 


Mirror 
























Symphony Orchestra. 





Woman Noman Obsessed § 


CinemaScoPe 20, 
COLOR by DE LUXE + STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


way & 43rd St. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
DAVID SHIRLEY | 
NIVEN MacLAINE YOUNG 


» “ASK ANY GIRL”’ 


Co-starring ROD TAYLOR + JIM BACKUS + CLAIRE KELLY 
Directed by CHARLES WALTERS © Produced by JOE PASTERNAK 
AEUTERPE Production from M-G-M-In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“CAMERA HOLIDAY” Fabulous 
spectacular with famed Rockette Colorama 

. international specialty acts . 
Artists in Indian Rain Dance, Corps de Bolles, 


GIG 


. 100 


Vang 


Bes wen PARAMOUNT at 

















ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 


(Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 








June 8, 1959 
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After the hard work, the petty irritations, this 
is the moment that gives the day its meaning. 
This is the distillation of all that you are striv- 
ing to preserve. 

But in the routine of making a home and earn- 
ing a living, there’s one essential that it’s too 
easy to overlook: your health...the health of 
your family. 

Have you done all you can to protect yourself 
against cancer? A health checkup every year 
is “living insurance.” 

Have you done your share to protect your 
children? Today’s research will mean better 
methods of treatment, possibly prevention, 
tomorrow. 


Let the glow of your next homecoming be your 
reminder: Guard Your Family—Fight Cancer 
with a Checkup and a Check. 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local post office. 


aS 


American Cancer Society 
® 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 








— 


